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[BARBARA STOOD WAITING FOR THIS PALE, COLD WOMAN TO SPEAK '] 


A GREAT COST. 


ele 


OHAPTER XIII. 


Tax dinner * Torchester House was more 

Usually pleasant; everyone seemed in 

g00d spirits Lady Bridgeworth in particular 

Was at her very beat—the bright, witty fascina- 

ting woman of the world, who had been so 

Mtiractive to Hamphrey Lascelles when he had 
met her dirst. 


Bhe fascinated him to-night in the same 
Way. She was so clever, without letting her 
becoming overpowering—so bril- 

liant in conversation, so fall of tact and savoir 
faire. Even while his whole heart throbbed, 
and beat with its barden of love for that 
delicate, lovely girl he had left under the trees 
the orchard, Sir Hamphrey he had yet 
admiration left to bestow it ungradg- 

ingly on Josephine. 
Pn forgot his anger with her. It was impos- 
bad to be angry, when she came to him as she 
done immediately, and said some gentle, 


- 





pretty words about Barbara, and the news she | 


ad jast heard. 

Humphrey could not exactly have repeated 
what she said, but she managed to convey a 
distinos sense of her own contrition in having 
judzed the girl harshly ; and her manner im- 
pressed the young man almost more than her 
words—in a vagne sortof way, not in the least 
diecomforting, rather had it a touch of flattery 

Josephine gave Humphrey a glimpse of 
what he had hitherto been blind to. 

Hamphrey was not a vain msn, bat he was 
only human, after all ; and the knowledge Lady 
Bridgeworth managed to eonvey to him, so 
delicately, yet so cleverly, gave him a sort of 
pleasure. 

** Of course, it is only fancy on her part,” he 
said to himself, as he sat through dinner, a 
little flash on hia bronzed face. “She is so 
fond of Mariel, and she likes me a little; but 
she is much too clever to ever fall in love, I 
am quite sure, much less with a country booby 
like me. She should be the wife of some great 
statesman. She should have been a states- 





man herself,” and then Hamphrey’s thoughts 


went back to that little one in the R.otory—te 
her pale exquisite face and wondrony hair 

‘* My pearl! my dove!” he said to himself, 
passionately, his love filling his whole being, 
and dismissing every other thought. ‘' Pray 
Heaven you may never repent your promise, 
I will give you all the sunshine yoo have 
lacked in your sad young life.” 

Mariel smiled across constantly at her dear 
brother, She was almost bewilccred at the 
news, and at first she had been encompassed 
about by feats—fears in which the thought 
of Josephine predominated, and there had been 
great astonishment. 

This act was so unlike Humphrey. He was 
never impetuous, but pondered and weighed 
things over in his mind before he embarked on 
them. 

Mariel, however, never doubted the sincerity 
and trath of this love. 

Hamphrey ould make no mistake in her 
eyes, and already she was more than prepared 
to give Barbara a sweet and a sisterly wel- 
come. 

It was from Josephine she had expected 





something uncomfortable ; and though she wag 
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relieved and glad to ste how well things were 
passing off, Muriel was too mach of a woman 
not to recognize that the briiliarcy, the wit and 
gaiety of her hostess, which had impressed 
Humphrey so pleasantly, was only an assumed 
and cleverly acted mood. 

Indeed Mariel’s gentle heart felt sorry for 
her friend, She had gone farther beneath the 
surface of Josephine’s usually cold hard self 
than she had been aware until this moment; 
and loving Humphrey as she did so devotedly 
it was an easy matter for her to picture what 
Josephine must be suffering now. __ $ 

However, not by a word or sign did Muriel 
intend to let Josephine know her secret was 
shared by another. The only way in which she 
helped her friend was to fall in with her mood, 
and make the evening as pleasant as it could 
be 


Sir Hamphrey found himself alone for a 
moment. After dinner he went ontthrough the 
long windows, and stood on the terrage smok- 
ing his cigar, his eyesand thoughés fixed on the 
little village away in the distance which had 
suddenly become to him an earthly paradise. 

The frou-frou of a woman's dress broke his 
dream by-and-by; and Josephine cgyme upto 
him, looking a pen and handeome ih her 
dinner-gown and gleaming j 

“ Am I intruding?” pe lightly. 

Humphrey laughed and coloured-he threw 
away his cigar. 

aes are always welcome, Lady-Biidge- 
worth,”’ 

Josephine smiled fa ut in the; moon- 
light. She looked very » 

“I want to have a you,” 
— she sank into tg, 
cushioned chairs standing 
you throw away your Some Plows 
another. I love the scent, Fam : ne 
of those abomitationt—a-we 
smoking !'’ 
unforled her large fe 


the 
light picking flashes an from, 
the diamonds on her . 
Humphrey looked y. 
They were well dha but, somehow; they 
to 


were not womanly. thoughts 

those little weak, clinging fingers teenth het 
kissed so Pea aciednely, agein his heart 
beat wildly and ° 

He took a ohair ag-ske motioned iim te do, 
but he did not light another cigar. 

‘‘I am waiting for our chat,” hegaid, With 
& smile, as a long pause ensued, 

Josephine had been thinking awiftly: Bhe 
knew that as yet he had learnt uothing of ber 
past connection with Barbara; int how long 
would he remain in ignorance? Pride, apart 
from everything else, demanded that, if she 
could prevent it, he must never know the truth 
—never learn that story of deception and 
misery which lay like a canker in her pros- 
perous, luxurious life. 

She felt that she had but to demand secresy 
from Barbara, and she would obtain it. She 
had guaged the girl's. nature fully by this 
time; moreover, she had learnt something of 
Barbara’s sweetness when she had been a 
child. 

It was horrible, humiliating to have to come 
to terma with one whom she hated. now in an 
almost.terrible fashion; but Josephine chose 
this. hpmiliation rather than the one that 
would follow, did Humphrey learn the atory of 
her a before she met. Sir Charles. Bridge- 
worth. 

‘* It was absolutely necessary,” she. said to 
herself, calmly, aud, with qnieh deliberation, 


They were. no} married.pet, and who could say 
— would happen in this most uncertain 
world ! 


Her face wore its most gentle expression as 

she sat leaning. back in the big chair, with 
looking at her. 

““b wank yeu,to de something for me,” she 
said, speaking at last. 

‘* Dear Lady Bridgewerth, surely you know 
anythiog in——”’ 

** Of course,” she broke in with a smile, ‘I 


am gnite sure you would do anything in the 
world for anybody, if you could help them.” 

“I hope L am a decent sort of friend,” 
Humphrey said, qtiétly, ‘““and you are not 
anybody, Lady Bridgeworth! You are very 
much ‘somebody.’”’ 

She laughed. 

“ You pay such pretty compliments; batnow 
to the business of the moment. I want youto 
—to.do.me-afavour.’’ 

Humphrey waited to go on. 

‘I don’t think it is necessary to talk about 
what is past; we all make mistakes ’"—the big 
fam was unfarled for a moment, and then 
dlosed again—‘‘ and I am a very ordinary in.- 
dividual, and make some very big and stupid 
mistakes. Oh! yes,indeed. I assure yon it is 
more than possible, Sir Hamphrey. Well,’ the 
strong little fingers were closed tightly over’ 
the fan now, “* I—Pmade a great mistake over 
that lovely little thing. I misjadged, ‘her 
altogether ; and #ten, don’t you see, Sir 

pig-headed person, Js 


» being a 
acknowledge my 
fe Sh best to make Bon my 
ust 


phrey said, 
sively. ‘D 
don't say 
can answer 
already forgetten your 
‘ Ab [but I shall 
from herrown 
Josephine 
sunbur 
exquisite 
hers: a 
she was 





together 
when he spoke of Barbara. 

“I hope you are right,’’) she ‘said, slowly. 
‘'T am,as you know, very fondof Muriel. You 
are my dear friend, and—-I‘should like to be 
abie to call your wife my friend also.’ 

Hamphrey’s whole being thrilled at those 


two. words, : your wife.” What a vista of 
glorious happiness, of content! They called up 
the fatare when he would have the absolute 
right.to. protect and shield. his little one from 
all sonzew;and trouble—the future, when his 
bird would, have flattered home to,his.nest at 
Brackenbury, there. to. live aa hia fairy, his 
gleam of; sunshine, and. make. the old house 
radiant: with her presence. 

His voice was not quite steady as he an: 
swered Josephine, but.he reiterated, again and 
again, what to him was a conviction. that. 
Barbara would only be, glad and hononred, 
= - he was, to cali Lady Bridgeworth her 
niend, 

‘‘ Tam so-pleased. you think se; for, of course, 
you will have had some little conversation 
with her about that dreadful Lady Bridge. 
worth,” Jozephine-said, with a laugh. 

Humphrey shook: his head. 

‘‘No. Indeed, the only time your name wae 
mentioned) was. yeaterday, when. she said she: 
feaxed-you were angry with Mrs. Griffiths and 
her son for giving her shelser, and she feared 


right in her eyes? I feel I have been such a 
brute, and now I want to make my peace if J 
can. Do help.me, please.” 

Humphrey forgot how very nearly he had 
come to the conclusion only this day that she 
had indeed behaved as a brute to Barbara, 

He could never bear malice, however, and 
her penitence and distress was £0 sincere, to 
him his one feeling was to- help her to forget 
one called her mistake as quickly ag 
possible, 

“If there is anything I can do,” he began, 

Josephine rese from her chair; her head 
looking regal and handsome, with its mal] 
coronet of diamonds, that shed a cort of lustre 
about her. 

“I feel if you are with me all will go well, 
and yet,” with a hasty thought, “ perhaps it 
will be more gracious if I say all I ought to 
paay by myself. In any case, however, Sir 

Humphrey, will you drive me over to Toroheg- 
#er when you go to-morrow?” 
Humphrey acquiesced willingly, although he 


§ } felt a sort of regret that he would not be able 
|} to take Mariel as he had intended doing, 
J She @ould and ee, in the day, he 

knew; love 
} 


but hi his sister waa very 
he did not desire she should feel 
‘Or put on ome side even for a 








 Ei'aan tee at is,” Sir Humphrey agreed 


eo considered (ee guncamndiane ou dere ie ot 
enletorth —_— easeens it = 


he 
Mie pet, tle me tbc! Marat 






under ght, talking in their 
in: 

different things, 

to the subject of 

, me , fricndless, little 


‘Pexhaps she 2 fet s@ friendless, Hom- 
Stine ast atl “Vereker is a 
name; ‘Tiere must be some conn 


1" 
oie will ~~ ail this heer ye 
Stronger. present, poor child, 
ke from g of herself. She is to 
fond of this brother—infernal blackguard! 
Hamphrey’s voice was fall of contempt and 
anger. ‘* We must be lenient with heron that 
score, however; muat we not, baby? Tryand 
put yourself in her place!” 

Mariel pressed her heaa dbwirdn bis arm. 

“ That is not possible, Hamphie,” she said, 
‘for you are an angel; @fft you know if, my 
darling.”’ 

“ Anangel am 1?” Sir Hatiptrrey laughed. 
butchis voice was textder, ‘Well, 1 think! 
anr wher I remenrber I lave you for » sistel, 
wie dine andered into’ she 

| they w on vedi 
shadows; and J ossphihtlwughed and chasted4o' 
herother guests; but leh her eyed 
low that tall, stalwart frame, that ‘handsome 
head with its suumy- brown curla;, ite fraud, 
laughing eyes, that could.grow so passionate 

Her face now aad. then. became cold, ade 
pale, but no one notieed it ia: the bt; 
and everyose remarked that night’ 
Bridgeworth did, indeed, merit the verde 
the world that oalled her clever and brie 
weman, and that-she was worthy even & r. 
position sha that which now wae hers, 


CHAPTER XtV. 





you.woald be tempted to———” 
‘* ¥es, yes; Lhmow. Poor little thing) Oa, | 





dear, Sit Hamphrey, how shall I set myeelf 


Tauz to their agreement Humphrey end 
Lady Bridgsworth drove off almost immed: 
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eS 
oly preakfast'to the Rectory in Tor- 
village. 

wT hall’ take Tims?” Josephine ssid, 

jightly ; “for, of course; you will not réfurn 
me, Sit Hamphréy ?” 

Humphrey coloured. He had been wondér- 
ing whether this would be ‘expected of him’ 

wT cannot let you ative back alone!” he 


hurriedly. 


Josephine laughed. 

uWhy not. Do you think I can'f take ctre 
of myself? Ask Tims! LIassure your ama 

nt whip!” 

“You knéw 1 did not mean that!’ Hom- 
phtey said, hurriedly, and with almost & touch 
of reproach in his voice. 

eyes fell beneath his eyes, and her heart 
thrilled. There wad a moment's agony to 
eiture. As hour‘succééeded hott ste realised 
nore thd bitterness of her disappoititment; 
the became keener and less easy {6 bear. 
te Pina boerible thonght that she was notling 
him— the humiliation, in remembering that 
all her power, all her fascination, wittaanateht 
salle ae , wan loveliness of stii¥ girl. 

“Tt is very hot ! he declared, enddenly, 


Hamphtey assented. 
“And you look'pale. Are you quite well?’ 
be asked, with sincere anxiety. 
She coloured faintly, and a softér 166K cxmé 
on her face in that momént. SHé ldoked 
and moré attractive. 
“] have # wortian’s unfailing aflthhent—a 
hesdavhe;” she siid, stiilidg’ up Mito’ 
Hipbiey gov dows réscttl 
phrey got’ dé résolutely. . 
“You shall cértafity nof drive id all #his 
beat, Lady Bridz r 
His masterful tone gave her a thvill of de- 
Fo but she did rot mean to gratify him. 
Me Work she Had set Herself to do must be 


behave : 
"lodkéd at hint plesdingty, rvtfhe ber 
eyes dwell on his for a moment, 

“Pleasé lét'mé go!" she’ said, with all the 


of a child. 
rey had quifé a different feeling for 
her #0- By. Hé had heVer soeh Hef in this 
hood, hine gextlé, avid’ almiésf weak, 
sppeafed to him for midye that Ble Hud done” 
tven in her most brilffant frknie ot mind. 

“Do you think you a¥éwite?"’ He dcked, 
dubiously, himsélf lohging’td be" off; but his 
innate kindness ré his ov lodging. 

She noddef her ; | 

“Debut day no more. Sd; I’ ath’ 80 cbh- 
lortable! There is sure tobe a little ait ariv- 
ing—it will do me good ; and, beside," shé bit 
berlip, coloured, and beht her eyés for a Peal 
ion pasties, I Loon a fone I j ye 

Ww you am Toh #6*do. 
Tan Eh kath 4 
6 sat f be im Ad théy 

drove ‘atong. She let’ her eyes rest thon? 
réittitnt from undét tlie sixdow of Her large 
stntliade upon his handsome fase, his whner- 
cut profile, the firm mouth and chin, thé 


: head. 
did not know her#élf i’ thé’newW thdod 
that the influence of this man had brotght 


L} 3 

Shé tél as if the Bondy and chatny that 
had held her.in check had beeti — apdn- 
det; ani? the fall tide’ éf a storMy, phssfdtiate, 
— Woman's nature was let 10086 upon 


Bhé was'amazed in a vague sért-of-way at 
own depth and intensity of fééling: she 
not thought it possible that any. living 
} would hive’ had power to chatigé her 
0; Sie'had not dreamed thata second and a 
iene struggle would have awaited he# ‘in’ 
Astrugele! Yes, that was the word—sn 
a I stroggle against pride, vanity, ahd this 
sof of passfonate lodging and yearning. 
Josephine's' thoughts werd a corfased med- 
Y 88 she drove through the early morning, 
with Humphrey Lascelles beside her. 
‘ There was no fixed plan in her mini, nothing 
tfinite and absolute; only a dort of curious, 
sullen resolve, that séemed to strengthet-and 





strepgthen, that the struggle with herself 
should end, and the figtt should be againdt the 
apparently fixed fateot the moment. 

@ had taken this ride fot one reason—and 
& Very good one it had seemed fo her ; but as 
they neared the village it dawned in her mind 
that there was another and more insidious one 
urging her on. 

Hamphréy, seeing her pale and quiet, 
imagined her t6 be suffering, and wae, in con- 
sequence, more gentle and fall of sympathy. 

@ was touched by her desire to make such 
speedy aménds for her former harshness. 

Muriel was right. Her heart is good as 
gold, bit she does not wear it on her sleeve for 
all the world to see 'and wonder at. 

His face was flushed and fall of eagerness 
as he approached ths Rsstory, 

Josephine turned sick as she watched the 
lovelight grow in hia eyes. 

‘‘ And I am:to him-no more than a stone in 
the road,’’ she thought, with sullen passion, 

She had to call ah ber wits to her aid, She 
had s-diffioult task to perform— one that girded 
her to her very soul—but she would not fail, 
she must not fail. As she waa’ winning back 
his esteem so she must win this other. 

After all, she was only a poor, pany thing, 
weak in mind and body. How was it possible 
that he could stand against such a woman as 
Josephine Bridgeworth ? 

Hampbhrey assisted her to alight and opened 
the gate. 

‘I gee ler,’ he ssid, in a low hurried voice, 
his face paling a little, ‘II will just go 
and tell her you are come, Lady Bridgeworth."’ 

Josephine followed Khim down the path ia a 
mechaniésl' fashion. She was: conséious only 
of thersuffocating'sdnsation in her throat, and 
that sors of compressed horrible pain at her 
heart. 

The struggle against fate was growing more 
difficult at every step. The mortifisation she 
auffered in this moment is indescribable, but 
the resolve to go on with the fight grew 
greater aid greater. 

She walked slowly towards the old orchard, 
her eyes seeing nothiig bunt his esger, hand- 
some face, Her heart winces aa at a dagger 
thrust as she saw him hold Barbara's to 
little hands i hie for a monient; then bend 
his head; anid Kisd when? teveréhtly. 

“Ste bas her trinteph,’”’ Josephine said to 
hersélf, ‘ She is qaeen. I ati énly a stone in 
the road—a epeck of dust to-be Drttehed on ole 
side. Oh Heaven! if F did not care; bit I 
love him! I love him! I love hint bétter 
than my life iteeit!” 

Barbara had shrunk batK as shé saw that 
stately figuré cdiitiny towards hér, It was ag 
though some obfill A had’ siddtnly swept 

rdén. 


fhtouge thé off ; 
hér shfink, and his hofd 
fiphtevied on her Hands, 

“ Bady Bridgetorth has driven all this way 
to say some pretty words of Kappinéss to you, 
rity swett!” Hé said, huteedly, enxerly, his 
votes 16W and latetr with’ téndtrest love: 
‘' Yow will retdive’ Hey warthly, Barbxra, for 
ny sskef” 

Josephine Waa near enough #6 catch the last 
Words, and she grew a shade paler. 

‘* He has to bribe ner to speak to me!” she 
said to herself. 

She paused a momeént, arid flén spoke out 
load, in a voice as gentle and almost as tender 
as his own. p 

You will give me one nioment with your 
little sweetheart, Sir Hamphrey ?”’ ; 

Humphféy tarfed round quiokly, his hands 
olang t0 Barbaré’s little prethbitng onés for 
an instant ; then he loosed his hold. . 

“I will go and find Mre, Griffiths, an‘l wish 
her good-morning,” he said. : 

Josephine stood looking at Barbara 8s they 
were alone. The girl's loveliness wat greater 
this day that’ it had been yet ; the strange, the 
almost incomprehensible happiness that had 
comé to her the night hefore had sent her euch 


sleep as had rarely visited her young life | 





{ 
{ 








was given new life and beauty by this happi- 
ness; she was no longer a wan, weak child. 

Josephine had to realise that her rival was 
worthy even of her hatred. 

Barbara stood waiting for this cold, psto 
woman to speak. She longed to ba just, to be 
gentle, for Hamphrey’s sake; but the memory 
of Josephine’s cruelty was still so new, and 
her woman’s intuition made her doubifal aud 
fearful of what lay beyond. 

“Thave come to ask you to forgive me,” 
Josephine spoke at last. 

Sie had never had occasion to act so well ia 
all her prosperous career; but she read the 
girl's distrust and doubt, and it spurred her 
on. 

Barbara must be won utterly, or those con- 
fused, reckless; passionate hopes, which ag yet 


, bad scarcely taken definite form or shape, 


would wither and dis in the hour of their 
birth. 

She schooled her voice to be sweet and 
gentle. 

‘'T want to be your friend, Barbara.” 

Barbara’s lip trembled a moment. Then she 
looked acros#at Josephine; with herlovely eycs 
fall of reproach: 

‘The other day,” she waid, gentily, ‘ you— 
you denied all knowledge'of me,’’ 

Josephine’s lips contracted, 

“ You ate quité right to réoronch me,” she 
paid, and her tone was that of a woman who 
suffered. ‘‘ I—TI feel thet yon are right. Were 
I in your place I should fiad it hard to forget 
the oruelty I metéd ont to you; but perhans 
you don’t understan? «1! I enffered; too, child, 
when J came facet» f«ca with you—a livirg 
remembrance of }** most miserable past any 
woman could have had. I—I forgotevery*hing 
in that mowrent bat the recollection that C ¥ril 
Vereker had brokew my beart, and that you 
were his sister!” 

Barbslra'g o@fout flachea Into her cHeslf/ and 
then pated’ Thé fietition of her Dfotier 
brought back the memory of all his Wroviy: 
doing. Ina ditd sor¥ of way she recofléoted 
that past when Paina had béen constanity 
with her, and then one day had edddenly dis- 
appenred. The sight of Lady Bridgewor it’: 
pats. agitated fade ténthéd ‘hér to the heart. 

‘OR}” she ssid involintirily, moving « 
atep nesyér, “do nof ever speak of iv again. I 
—T understihd; I Eiiow atl now.” 

The tears of bitter sotrdw réle to her Sear- 
fital'eyes? and mingled With thosé of frees 
sympathy for Josephine. 

“ J—4id wet—T could not utidétstinil before. 
for yon used ti be sokind. Butnow-Ohb Phin | 
pléate never sly atidbilitr word about is. F&F 


| have nothing to forgive, avid I wit! gladiy b2 


your friend if you will let m6.” 

Josephine tovk thé litle outatrétohe® had 
in hers, and atippressell the sheeF that natar- 
ally would have ctitled het welt out lip. How 
éaey it wae to work upor the feéling of diners | 
They wéte as go mary puppets id hér hands 

_ You fulfil the promises of your childhood, 
Burbara,” ste said, in the sathe , subdasd 
Way, ‘'geritrols and noble-windéd as jon 
were then, You havé'st muth to forget and 
to forgive.” 

“Tt is easy, to forget sometimes,” the gizt 
réplied, her beautifal eyes resting with almost 
& yearning lodk-on the woman before her, 

gosepnine smiled faintly. Then she bent 
forward, and she kissed the pretty brow: Ii 
was a Jadas kise; for her resolvejto betray 
and embitter the life of this girl had grown 
definite and absolute in the last few minutes. 

“T wish. I; could say as much,” she sid, 
stifling a sigh, ‘‘ but forgetfulness is not for 
me. I have tried, Barbara, to put the pass 
behind ma, and for s time I almost succeeded, 
but your suddén appearance here has brough? 
it all back again. Now that you understand 
this, all is explained to you ! ”’ 

“AU!” Barbara said gently, her pily 


awaking all the old affection she used to fes! 
for the handsome girl who had mingled so 
much in that vague misty. way in‘her life of a 


before. She was invigorated by that sleep; she ' fow years ego, ‘I wish I conld help you to 
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forget,”’ she said, suddenly. 
give you eome happiness, Phina?” 
Josephiae winced at the old familiar name. 
‘Happiness is not for me,” she said, 
almost curtly; then she recovered herself, 
*‘ but you can help me a little, Barbara.” 
“Tell me how! Only tell me how!” 


“I wish I could 


iG 


| 


Josephine looked at the lovely, eager fase. | 


The very fulness of Barbara Vereker's exquisite 


generosity of nature hardened her against the | 


irl. 
we with diffivalty. 

«I want you to help me to forget if I can. 
I want never to hear you speak of the past. 
I want you to keep all knowledge of it to your- 
self. It shall be a secret between us, Barbara, 
shared by no one—not even your Sir 
Humphrey. Will you promise me that?” 

Barbara answered without a pause. 

“I promise you with all my heart. It is 
such a little thing to ask, and it will be easy ! 
We will start from to-day, Pnina, I will not 
call you Phina again, but you may call me 
Barbara; for you are so grand,and I am 
nobody. No one shall know from me that we 
ever met before!” 

Josephine kissed her a second time. 

“Mr. Griffiths has some idea of it,” she 
said, hurriedly. ‘' Have you spoken?” 

Bat Barbara reassured her. 

‘* Except‘on the first day when you came 
into that horrible place.” She shivered and 
#urned pale as she spoke, ‘‘I have never 
spoken your name. Mr. Griffiths knows 
nothing.” 


Josephine drew away her hand. 

“You understand. You do not think it 
strange?" she murmured. 

‘In your place,’ Barbara said, “ I should 
do the same,” 

There was a pause for a moment. The 
same thought was in both their minds—the 
— of Oyril.” 

“He will not come,” Barbara faltered, 
“ He has always said once out of England he 
would never return.” 

* You have heard from him?” asked Lady 
Bridgeworth, hurriedly. 

The girl shook her head. 

"Not one word.” Mr. Griffiths wrote to 
London two days ago, asking for any letters 
there might be for me. There were none.” 

Josephine’s heart beat a little quicker. 

** Bat have you thought? He may see your 
marriage. Then he may come.” 

* Barbara's face grew pale, and her eyes filled 
with tears, 

‘Cyril loves me,” she said,“gently, “and 
he will rejoice that—that I am so happy! 
Ob! there is some good in him |—great good, 
though he acts so wrongly. He would never 
do anything to spoil my happiness!” 

Josephine was silent for a moment. 

How the old jealousy that used to rankle 
for the love Cyril had borne for the lovely 
child burst out anew! It seemed to her that 
at every turn Barbara had stood a barrier in 
her path. Though she had worshipped 
Cyril in these old days, pony | & very 
tumult of passionate devotion upon him, she 
had never been as dear to him as the hem of 
Barbara's garment had been ; and now, when 
for the second time a flame of love had risen 
in her heart, it was this same Barbara who 
stood betwicn her and its glory, receiving all 
the homage and devotion for which she 
yearned. Incomparable actress as she was, 
she felt the strain of the moment too much 
for her. She turned abruptly. 

** Here comes your lover!” she said, with a 
little langh—a laugh that, somehow, rang dis- 
eordantly in Barbara’s ears and jarred on her 
nerves, though why or how this should be she 
could not very well have told. 

Josephine went to meet Hamphrey. 

‘*I have spoken my word,” she said, giving 
an effective little sigh, ‘and all is well.” 

Sir Hamphrey looked at her almost 
anxiously. 


She schooled her voice into its gentle | 





“T am sure you have overtaxed yourself . 


this mornivg with this heat and your head- 
ache, 


Won’s you rest for half-an-hour before . 


going on? It is deliciously cool in Mes. 
riffithe’s drawing-room." 

Josephine shook her head. 

“IT must get home, and I—I am very glad 
we came, @ are going to be great friends, 
your little Barbara anil. She tells me I may 
oall her Barbara.” 

‘Tam so pleased! '' Hamphrey's face bore 
testimony to his words. He sent a look of in- 
tense love to that slim, graceful e, Stand. 
ing shyly alone. How beautiful she was! 
How sweet, how pure! The language of his 
heart was written in his eyes; and Barbara 
understood it, drooping her little head like 
some delicate flower beneath hile gaze. He 
walked with Josephine, and put her into her 
carriage. 

“How oan I thank you?" he said with 
genuins emotion, as she took the reins. 

Josephine looked at looked at him. 

‘I want no thanks for anything I may do 
for you, Humphrey,” she said. Then she 
smiled, and yet he could see her lip quiver 
even in that amile; ‘ only in your great hap- 
piness think of others who are not so for- 
tunate. Au revoir! We shall meet anon!” 

Humphrey Lascelles had a curious sensa- 
tion in his heart as he walked back to his 
little love. His faint idea of the evening 
before seemed to be made firmer and more 


to diemies the thought of Josephine from hia 
mind ; and as he went harriedly over to Bar- 
bara, standing just where he had left her, the 
sun falling on her uncovered head, the dis- 
= vanished, and love reigned in its 


‘*My heart! My life!’ he said passion- 
ately, as he took in his arms, and kissed her 
sweet lips. ‘ How have I lived without you 
all these years! "’ 


(To be continued.) 








THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
— 


OHAPTER IX.—(continued.) 


“Ten your refasal of me is complete and 
irrevocable ?’’ Rosenbury asked, after a pause. 
** It is, my lord,” was the gentle response. 

Rosenbury suppressed his anger by a strong 


effort, and 
Geraldine, if you love 


“May I ask, 
another ? " 

The maiden blushed quickly, and replied, 
with some confusion,— 

“ I cannot answer such a question, my lord. 
I have given you no right to ask it! ”’ 

“Well, I can see for myself!" declared 
Rosenbary, bitterly, forgetting everything in 
his passion. “You love someone else, and 
it may not be difficult to guess who is the 
object of your love——”’ 

The sadden pallor of the Lady Geral- 
dine checked him, bringing him to his senses. 

‘Still, I shall not despair,” he added, chang. 
ing his manner. “ My devotion must alti- 
mately make an impression upon your lady- 
ship. -You will permit me to remain your 
friend? "’ 

The maiden bowed. 

Rosenbary, in his anger, had been about to 
taunt the Lady Geraldine with a love for 
Walter Loraine, but he had checked himself 
in time to avoid hopelessly spoiling his own 
cause. 

He now reflected that the artist had declared 
that he should never make known his love to 
its beautiful object, and he thought that it 
was quite possible that Geraldine's pride 
— have prevented her returning Walter's 

ove. 

In any case, he would still hope. 

He devoted a few minutes to the endeavour 
to efface all memory of his late rudeness from 
the mind of the maiden, and he was successful, 
Geraldine pitied him, and was too generous to 
remember his angry words. 


There was asmile on Rosenbary’s lips, ba} 
blackness in hia heart, as he fically made hig 
adieu to the maiden, and entered the corridor, 

‘Is his lordship, the Earl, at home?" he 
— of the servant who attended to the 

oor. 

“Yes, my lord. He is in the library,” 

* Very well,” returned Rosenbary. “ Yoq 
need not announce me. His lordehip expeotg 
me this morning.”’ 

He proceeded towards the library and 
entered it. 

It was tenanted by the Earl of Lindenwood, 
who satalone, his face buried in his handa, 

He was aroused by the noise of Rosenbury’s 
entrance, and rose to welcome him. 

‘Good merning, my lord!” he exclaimed, 
‘*T am glad to see you—very glad iadeed!" 

“Bat you are ill, my lord!" responded 
Rosenbary, regarding the Earl uneasily. “ You 
are surely ill!’’ 

‘** Oa, no. Is'a nothing bat late hours,” was 
the nervous response. “I was up late last 
night—in fact, I didn’t sleep at all. Sit down, 
Rosenbary, sit down. I want to talk with 
you.” 

Rosenbury seated himeelf, and looked at the 
Earl with renewed uneasiness. 

Certainly, one night's wakefulness could 


,mever have made so serious a change in the 
decided. Ho had an uncomfortable longing . 


Earl's appearance. 

His face was worn and haggard, and ghastly 
in its ess, There were dark circles 
around his eyes that betrayed harrowing 
anxieties and cares. His mouth was drawn 
down at the corners with deep cut, rigid lines 
Rosenbury had never before neticed. 

Bat his manner seemed stranger than his 
personal appearance. 

He appeared uncontrollably nervous, started 
at the rustling of a paper or the sound of his 
visitor’s voice, and continually ye pry 
sive glances over his shoulders, at the 
windows. 


Rosenbury also noticed that he still wore 
hia ball costume, and that a withered rosebad 
dan loosely in the buttonhole of hia coat, 

“T'm very glad to see you, Rosenbary,” 
declared the Earl, apparently unconscious 
that he had made the same observation before, 
“Have you seen Geraldine?” 

‘I come to you fresh from her presence,” 
returned Rosenbury. ‘I have been having 
quite 2 conversation with her.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the Earl, regarding 
his visitor anxiously. ‘* Did—did you propos 
to her?” 

“I did!" 

** And she accepted you?" 

“No, she refused me!” 

“‘Refased you? Impossible! Why, she as 
good as owned to me that she loved you last 
evening! his must be some girlish caprice. 
I will go to her and demand an explanation.’ 

He half rose from his chair, but his visitor 
stretched out his hand to detain him, remark- 


ing,— 

“ Wait, my lord. I have much to say 
= first. It is best that we understand each 
other.” 

The Earl flashed an apprehensive glance 4! 
his visitor, which Rosenbury failed to notice, 
and he then said,— 

“Yes yes, Rosenbury; let us understand 
a other, What do you wish to sy 
me ” 

Rosenbary hesitated a moment, in order 4 
marshal his ideas into order, and shen he 


sai ag s 
«You have seemed to favour my suit with 

Geraldine, my lord, and have encouraged me 

to pay her my addresses.”’ 

. “Yes, yes! Goon, if you please, Rosen: 


“You are greatly in debt,” pursued the 
visitor; ‘so much so that my agreement 10 
make you a handsome settlement on ™Y 
marriage with your niece immediately ené 

me your hearty co-operation ?"’ 

‘* Yes—quite true !”’ 

“I have proposed to her, and have bee 





rejected! Bat Iam not the man to give UP 
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understand me! Ifyou do mot love Raymond, 


when I reach an obstacle," declared Rosen- i the Earl. “ Geraldine has every respect for 
I should be the last person in the world to 


in a ficm tone. “I love Geraldine 


ports —with all my strength! I am deter. 
mined to possess her! She must and shall be 


mine! And your co-operation as her guardian j 
| _ Wish this assarance atill ringing in his ears, 

t 

{ 


js necessary to my success!” 

The Earl bowed. 

“You know well, my lord, the advantages 
she would derive from a union with me,” 
mrsued the visitor. ‘‘ The name of Rosen- 
pary is equal to any name in the land, in 


¢ of age and honour. You know how | 
wealthy I am, and what are my habits. I 


could make her honoured and happy. I will 
now show you what you are to gain from this 


anion!” 
“Yes, do!” said the Earl, with sudden 


interest. 

“ Geraldine is very rich. Noone knows the 
amount of her wealth better than yourseif, my 
lord, although it is notin yourhands! Coax, 
bribe, or force her to marry me, my lord, and 
half her fortane shall be paid withoutdelay into 
your hands!” 

“ You are in earnest?" oried the Earl. 

“In absolute earnest!” 

* And you are willing to take her, if I force 
her to wed you?” 

“Tam, my lord, I amconvinced that, once 
my wife, she would resign herself to her fate, 
and I should succeed in winning her love!” 

Bat, Rosenbary, do you know that half of 
Geraldine’s fortune would be fifty thousand 
pounds? She has her mother's fortune, all 
her father could bestow upon her, and legacies 
from aunts, uncles, and grandparents.’’ 

“Yes, I poor ry all that, my lord; bat I 
repeat my proposal |”’ 

" And I accept it!" cried the Earl. hia face 
brightening with his delight. ‘‘ Geraldine 
shall be yours, Rosenbury. Iswearit! Wil- 
ling or unwilling, she shall marry you!” 

He extended his hand, which Rosenbury 

, and thus the compact was sealed. 

“You say, my lord,” said the visitor, with 

an exultant smile, ‘‘ that Geraldine as good as 


; Spirits, 


; when Lady Rosenbary called at Lindenwood 
i House, and was ushered into the morning- 





i 
‘ 


| Rosenbary. 
| 
| balls were unknown,” said her ladyship, play- 


| “Not particularly,” replied Geraldine, “I 
{ 


owned last evening that she loved me, Are — 


you quite sure that she meant me?” 
The Earl almost started from his chair, ag 
this question mei his hearing, and he re- 


“Who else eould she have meant? I 

ht, of course, she meant you. She is 

certainly in love with someone. Her blashes 
must have had a cause !"’ 

“ Oan you not think, my lord, of some one 
in whom she takes great interest 7?" 

“ There's Ciairville, with whom she danced 
several times last evening ; bat she can's love 
him, for she told me she didn’t. Then there's 
the Duke of Larvailon, but she don't like him | 
I'm sure I can’t tell. Rosenbary. She has a 


host of admirers. You would be astonished | 


to learn the number of suitors who have 
applied to me to use my inflaence in their 
favour—thongh, to be sure, not one of them 
has used the same arguments with me that 
you have! " 

The Earl spoke rapidly and nervously, and 
bey 4  gaiety that too plainly showed itself to 

‘orced. 


Tae reasons that bad restrained Rosenbury 

from taunting Geraldine now prevented him 
Mentioning Walter Loraine. 

% yo soon would you like the marriage to 
fake p 
& short silence. 

“Any time—thia time, if possible. The 
S00ner the better |” 

The Earl echoed the words with a sighof 


“Toen if you marry Geraldine this month,” 
said, “you will pay me the fifty thousand 
Pounds in cash this month? ” 
osenbury assented. 
he two men conversed a long time upon the 
Subject, maturing the plans, plotting for every 
emergency that might arise, and Rosenbury 
saw that the Earl would pus forth every effort 
for his interesss. 
‘You may make all your preparations for 
your brijal, Rosenbary,” at length declered 


| ** May I guess?” 


is 
| 
| 


j 

i 

| 

Lorp Rosrnsury had not been long gone 
j 


‘ had not risen. Did you have a‘pleasant time 


| me as her uncle, and for my authority as her 

guardian. She will obey me in this matter— | advise you to marry him!” 

partioularly wken she sees that no other courso{| ‘‘Oh, thank you, my dear friend. Yon will 

remains open to her!” ¢ think me foolish, will yoa not, when I teti you 
I actually hesitated abou refasing him ou 

your account? I did not know bat it might 

make a barrier between us?” 

‘Nonsense!’ returned her ladyship, witha 
smile, and a kiss upon the maiden’s pure 
forehead, ‘ Whst a curious idea that would 
be—marry a gentleman because you love hie 
mother! So, you don't love Raymond, Geral. 
Gine?” 

Sce replied in the negative. 

“It is better so! I hould dearly have loved 
to call you my daughter, Geraldine, for you 
seem very near to me, bat your nature ia 
room where Geraldine still sat musing. Wishjdeeper and grander than Raymond's, Ha 

could never have appreciated you, or made you 
happy,” and Lady Rosenbury sigiied. ‘ Tae 

Despite the difference in their ages, there | instinct that led you to refuse him was a wise 
was @ strong friendship between the two ladies, }one. Raymond wii! marry some pretty buster. 
The tender, majestic beauty of Lady Rosen. } fly of fashion, who will be better suited to him. 
bury had first attracted the lonely heart of | I wish he had been more suited to you!” 
Geraldine ; and her timid advances had been} Geraldine looked up with a wondering ox. 


met with such loving kindness that she loved | pression. 
her friend as she would have loved her mother! ‘' Ah, you are astonished that I don's praise 
had she lived, while Lady Rosenbury felt at! Raymond to you, my dear! I see you aro,” 
first a pity for the orphan girl that had ripened | and her ladyehip emiled. ‘ I have been frank 
into a motherly affection. with you, bat I have told you no more thau 
Geraldine was not without many feminine] you already knew. I wish Raymond were 
friends, and she had also a chaperon and com- / more like Walter Loraine!” 
panion combined, but she regarded none of! Geraldine’s head dropped upon Lady Rosen- 
them with the love which she gave to Lady | bary’s bosom. 

* Ard speaking of Walter reminds me of my 
errand hither,” pursued the visitor. ‘' He has 
been painting a picture for me which ig juss 
‘‘T almost expected to fiad that you | finished atfer the labour of months. I want 

you to see it‘on the easel as well as I, and share 
my surprise and pleasure. Will you go to the 
stadio with me?” 
was disappointed because you were not here,) ‘‘ Would—wouald it be proper for me to go?” 
and because——” faltered Geraldine. 

She hesitated and blushed. “Do you think, my dear, I would ask you 

*¢ And because who else was not, my dear?”’|to go where your presence would be im. 

asked Lady Rosenbary, with a smile, as she proper?" responded Lady Rosenbary, play- 
drew the maiden to a seat with her upon a sofz. | fally. 

“Bat Wal—Mr. Loraice might think me 


Rosenbary at length took his departure in high 


_- 


CHAPTER X. 


Great souls by instinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendship barn. 
—Addison's Campaign. 


a ory of pleasure the girl sprang up, and was 
clasped in a tender embrace. 


** You look as bright, my dear, as though 


fally. 


last evening?” 


Geraldine blushed even more intensely, but | presumptuous in coming! ” 
** Any friend of mine will always bs weloome 


made no reply. 

“ Was it Seocnl you missed, my dear?” | at his studio. Ah! Isee youwillgo. My oar- 
asked her ladyship, somewhat anxiously. riage is at the door, and I will occupy myself 
Geraldine replied in the negative, with your books until you get ready!" 
Lady R-senbury gave @ sigh of relief, and| Geraldine gave her friend an impulsive kiss, 
i iand a to prepare herself for the pro- 





id,— 

“Then it must have been my favourite, | posed 

Walter Loraine! Was it not?" “ The dear girl!” thought Lady Rosenbury, 

The maiden’s confusion answered for her, ' when she found herself alone. ‘‘ What a pity 

Lady Rosenbury drew the girl nearer to her, | that two noble hearts lixe hers and Walter's 

kiseed her fondly and with a sort of lingering should be for ever kept apart because the 
father of one bore a title and the father of the 


| tenderness, bat made no farther allusion to 
other was a humble gardener! It does nct 


Walter. 

Bat in her heart she felt convinced that the seem to me right. Raymond has had his 
young artist's love was retarned by Lady opportunity, and Walter shall now have his! 
Geraldine. It I can bring about an understanding be- 

With characteristic delicacy, she oarefally tween Walter and Geraldine to-day, I shall be 
refrained from allowing any word to escape supremely happy! I think, with the fortane 
her that could show the maiden thathersecret I shall bestow upon Walter, I can make 
was discovered, and she skilfully turned the matters right with the Earl !” 
subject by saying.— From this, the reader will readily perceive 

‘Speaking of Rsymond, rr dear, has he that ~ —— “— thought —_ an at —_ 

led upon you this morning ?”’ seriously about Walter’s communicati 
i rae their oatiag than before. She had reasoned 





ace, Rosenbary ?'’ asked the Earl, after | 


‘© Yes, dear Lady Rosenbary ; he left the 
house bat a little while ago!” that there was no cause why her favourite 
There was hesitation abont the manner of should not be happy, and her kind heart in- 
the Lady Geraldine aa she made this reply stantly set to work to bring about his happi- 
' that aroused the curiosity of her friend, bat ness, P 
she made no effort to elicit her confidence. While her ladyship was thus interesting 
It was soon voluntarily accorded her, Geral. herself in the fortanes of the young artist and 
dine remarkiog.— Geraldine, the latter was trying on dress after 
“Lord Rosenbury will probably soon relate dress, rejecting one and all, much to the dis- 
to you the particulars of our interview this satisfaction of her maid. : 
morning, and I prefer you should hear them ‘It seems to me that I can find nothing be- 
first from me. He did me the honour of mak. coming to me!” she said. “I will wear the 
ing me a proposal of marriage.” one I have on now. It looks as well as any ! 
“ And your ans ver, my dear?" The one in question was & maize.coloured 
‘‘ T—I refused him! I could not do other- tissue that was extremely becoming to the 
wiee, dear Lady Rosenbury. Indeed I could bright, dark beauty of its wearer. 
not, You will not be offended with me?” Tne toilet—never before so difficult—was 
« Offended with you, my dear Geraldine!" soon completed, and the Lady Gsraldine re- 


i exclaimed Lady Rosenbary. How liitie you joined her guest. 
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“It will not ‘be necessary to speak ‘to my 
undle,” she said, as they went through the ’ 
dor. ‘He has not been at all wellto-day, and 
refused to come to breakfast or to see me. In 
fact, he has seen no one to-day excepting & 
stramge geritleman who called very early this 
morning—and Lord Rosenbury. I have been 
quite alarmed about him, but he sent me word 
by his page that I was to take no notice at all 
of his illness!” 

Lady Rosenbury expressed her sorrow at 
this intelligence, and a hope that his lordship 
would be well on the morrow, and they 
then entered the Rosenbury carriage, and its 
fair owner gave the order to be driven to 
Adelphi-terrace. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The storm of grief bears hard upon his youth, 
And bends him, tike a drooping flower, to earth. 
— Rowe. 


Water Lonarse was in his studio, with his 
jaunty cap.on one side of his head, and his 
slender form enveloped in his gorgeous 
dressing-gown, when his lovely visitors were 
announced, and he eame forward to receive 
ar a many preys a = Pin 

“ T hardly expected “day, dear Lady 
Rosenbnary,” ke pel me, “and Iam sure 
that no one could be more weloeme or un- 
expected than the Lady Geraldine.” # 

raldine blushed ander his earnest, admir- 
ing glances ; and then, as he turned towards his 
compsnion, she stole.a timid glance in\o his 


handsome face, which looked pale, but not 


grief-stricken. 

The thought that he was not mourning in- 
consolably for the death of Mrs. Loraine gave 
her great comfort, and her spitite 
became buoyant. . 

‘*I suppose I may behold, my picture now, 
Walter!” said Lady Rosenbury, smiling, ‘‘ I 
aasure you I am quite impatient ¢odo s0.” 

By of reply, Walter wheeled the easel 
into the best light, and conducted the ladies 
to it. 

They stood in petfect silence.as they gazed 
upon it, and young artist anxieusly 
watched the expressions of their faces: for 
their verdict. 

Long beforea single word was uttered he 
knew their opinions, 

Their kintlling faces, their rapt expressions, 
all showed the admiration they could not 
conceal. 

The silence was at length broken by Lady 
Rosenbury, who turned and clasped the hand 
of the young artist, exclaiming,— 

“ Walter, [am proud of you!" 

* You are a true artist, Walter,” continued 
her ladyship. “This picture surpasses all 
your others, and bears the stamp of true 


genius. 

‘‘I—I cannot tell: you hewmuch I admire 
and appreciate it, Mr. Leraine,’’ faltered the 
Lady Geraldine. “I feel ite great beauty, and 
quite long to lose myself in those cool dim 
aisles among the trees.” 

Walter expressed his pleasure and gratitude 
at their i ry remarks, and Lady 
Rosenbary exclaimed,— 

“Look, Geraldine, at that lovely Eve on her 
mound of flewers 1” 

‘Se is very—very charming |’ replied the 
maiden, with some hesitation. 

‘Of course adhe is, my dear, for do you 
notice thas she wears your face? Why, 
Walser,” added Lady 


_ Rey bie intend iv?” 
ot © young people biuehed, and the 
artist enowensdj—" 

‘Yes, I intended it, dear Lady Rosenbury. 
I wamted to paint a perfect woman, and—and 
a0 I couldn't help making a picture of the 
Lady Geraldine,” 

Lady Rosenbury was greatly charmed ‘at 
this confession—mach more so than if she 





} 


i 


f 





herself had been its object—and she stole a 


rapid glanee at Geraldine to see if she had 
listened to it unmoved. 

The maiden had drooped her head, but one 
intenssly scarlet cheek was revealed to her 
friend. 

‘‘The picture will have a double value to 
me, my dear Walter,” said Lady Rosenbury, 
after a brief silence, ‘‘from having Lady 
Geraldine’s portrait in it, and under all those 
charming accessories of flowers and sunbeams 
and shady —— = — & very — 
imagination, my dear boy, and your picture 
ey worthy its title—‘The Temples of 

en,’ ” 

“I am glad, dear Lady Rosenbury,’’ re- 
turned Walter, with emotion, “that I have 
at last something to offer you that may not 
be deemed unworthy your acceptance. It is 
fitting that the first fruits ofthe genias you 
have cultivated should be laid at your feet. 
Would that the picture‘ were equal to my 
conceptions of what it should be!” 

‘*In conception and execution, my dear 
Walter, there is nothing left to be desired. 

* that Iam proud of you.” 
he tears sprang to the artist's eyes, and he 
regarded her ladyship with a look of loving 
admiration. 

‘*My dear Geraldine,” said her ladyship, 
** you have not so good a position as I to look 
atthe picture. As Iam to have it all my life, 
allow me to give you my place while I look 
over Walter's portfolios of engravings.” 

She gave place to Geraldine and retreated 
to: the window, quite delighted at her innocent 
stratagem in throwing the young people into 
each other's society. 

“Tam sare that Walter’s stern resolution 
ae now,” she ile ot , — & 
pretence over a pile engravings. 
‘* At any rate, he shall have a chance to declare 
his love if he wishes to do #01"’ 

While she was ‘thinking thus benevolently 
of their welfare, the young people themselves 
stood in silent embarravement. 

The Lady Geraldine was the first to recover 
her self-possession and to speak. 

“I should like a copy of this picture,” she 
said, ‘‘ or at least another Papen from your 
hand, Mr. Loraine! Why do you not have this 
put on exhibition? It would wad greatly to 
your fame!” 

‘* T do not care to exhibit it, Lady Geraldine. 
But the wish you have so kindly expressed to 
have another of my paintings shall be gratified. 
I feel highly honoured by your desire!" 

— silence su ed, atid then Walter 
said,— 

**You are not offended with me, Lady 
Geraldine, for having made you the priestess 
in my piotare?”’ 

‘Offended, Mr. Loraine?” exclaimed the 
maiden, in surprise. ‘'Offended beoatuse you 
have paid me such a delicate compliment—be- 
cause you have esused me to share in some 
slight degree your fame? Ohno! Howconld 
youjthink #0?” 

“I did not know but your pride might re- 
volt at the liberty I had taken, Geraldine. 
I should not have done it had not the picture 
been painted for your dearest friend mine 
—Lady Rosenbury?” 

‘Bo you thought me prond, Mr. Loraine?” 

** Are you not?” asked Walter. 

‘* Yes, I have pride, Mr. Loraine, but not 
the prids you mean. My pride would prevent 
me doing # dishonourable action, or being 
weak and foolish, even if I had not principle to 
sustain me, My pride demands that I shall be 
worthy of my own self-respect |” 

‘* And you have no pride in your birth and 
station, Lady Geraldine?” asked Walter, 
anxiously. 

The maiden hesitated a moment, and then 

‘* Why certainly, Mr. Loraine, it is pleasant 
to reflect that one can look back upon a long 
Nine of ancestors who were renowned for their 
wisdom and bravery, but I de not place too mach 
importance upon such things. Another person, 
of humble birth, perhaps, may have had an- 
cestors as good and noble. hearted ag mine, for 


~—aneees 


there is a great desl of unwritten heroism in 
‘this world. And then it is often the case-that 
a hs »t or aa = is & Very wh. 
wi man. Go r es do not al 

© Ee Cetin, you Sonam 

“Then, Lady ine, you do not 
the rank of your acquaintances before you be- 
come friendly with them ?” 

“No, indeed. I look only to the person in 
question in forming friends. If the 
good and noble, I care little whether his father 
eer for his living, or lived upon other's 
wor’ ” 

Lady Geraldine had expressed her opinion 
without a thought of their bearing towards 
the listener; but she was aroused to conscious. 
ness of the meaning that might be put upon 
=. ao hee oe ee 

“Wou principles guide yon in sélect- 
ing a husband, Lady Coraline Pardon the 
question, but I am anxious to know if one g 
noble as yourself would wed beneath her?” 

‘The young lady blushed, and replied, in an 


I | embarrassed manner,— 


“No, I would never wed beneath me, Mr. 
Loraine. By that, I mean I would not marry 
one whom I could not respect and revere as 
well as love; some one on whom I could lean, 
with every faith in his superior wisdom, As 
one cannot have everything, I should not ve 

ticular as to my husband's birth or fortune. 

ft course,” she added, with » #mile, “even if 
Iloved, I would never marry a person whose 
relatives T should be ashamed of. They might 
be poor, but I should think none the less of 
= b er Bat 1 shonla ae Shane calling 
a ate, intemperate person ‘father,’ or 
an idle, slatternly woman ‘ mother.’ ‘“Youoom- 
prehend me?” 

By the'last two or three sentences the tady 
Geraldine imagined that she’ ‘had removed 

rsonal application from her ‘remarks, and 

given them a sort of géneral tone. 

Her‘words rang in Waltet’s ears, imparting 
3 to’his great love for her. 

6 her concluding sentences had not been in- 
ete ee eae so he gave no heed to 
—_ but ved encouragement from ‘what 
His countenance was stiddenly transfigured 
by the great love he felt for her, and it showed 
itself in“his luminous eyes, in the quiver of bis 
sentifive month, and ‘the half-rectrained 


o- of his manner. 

ut she, fearing she had said too much, had 
turned her gaze upon the picture, and noticed 
none of these things. 

** Lady Geraldine,” began Walter, in a tone 
— With feeling, ‘dear Lady Geraldine, 

He paused abruptly. 

If he had beads, fudiecdl, about to make de- 
claration of hie passion to its object, his design 
was frustrated, for the door leading into 
the ante-room was rudely burst open, and wn 
ill-looking man entered. 

It was Colte Loraine! 

He wore the same garments as on his 


ine, | previous visit, and mr oe in addition & 


quantity of cheap jewellery, which added te 
the vulgarity of his appearance. 

His countenance wore an expression of good- 
natured inbecility, awing to the fact that be 
was under the inflaence of ardent spirits. 
One eye was half-closed, giving him what is 
popularly termed a ‘‘ knowing” exp , 
and his battered hat was set rakishly on one 
side, and a little at the back of his shook head. 

He was pursaed into the stcdio by Parkin, 
who had vainly endeavoured to keep him out, 
and whose countenance now expressed the 
deepest indignation of his unwarrantable in- 
trusion. 

‘‘ Le’m’be, le’m’be!” ‘ejaculated Loraine, 
assuming @ menacing attitude. ‘ Away, fTs! 
I say, Wri’er, where are you? 
Wal’er!” 3 

Walter was overwhelmed with astonishment 
and mertification. ; 

If the earth would only have opened at oo 
moment aud swallowed him up, he woul 





have been intensely thankful. 
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Alas, now, for all his dreams of love! 

Geraldine, with the repugnanee to be ex- 
pected from one ¢o refined and s@ daiztily 
nartared, shrank before the coarse intruder, 
and orept nearer to Walter as if for protec- 


oe had not the slightest idea thati the 
handsome artist could have aught in: common 
with this degraded being. 

Lady Rosenbury arose and approsthed 
Walter also, bmt she sorutinised the intrader 
narrowly, his countenance looking familiar to 


a out here!" cried Parkin, “ See, 
here, fellow, you leave, or I'l call the police! "’ 

“] tell you, f'l’a,” respondéd Loraine, 
“want see Wal’er. Where are you; my son ? 
Ah, see you! Don’t ‘tend to deny poor old 
father, do ye? Hears yearns over ye, 
Wal’er.” 

With this remark, he tottered towards the 
artist and extended his hand, 

Walter’s cheek burned, and he endeavoured 
to summon his self-possession, but he felt 
indescribably humiliated. He extended his 
hand mechanically, without thinking of what 
he was doing, and Loraine grew quite maddlin 
over it, shaking it Sgain and sgain. 

As Parkin beheld this recognition of the 
stranger, he retreatéd-to the ante-room, oon- 
vinced that the fellow was sonte person of 
extremely eccentric habits, bat of good repute. 


Loraine, tipping back his hat;:and balancing 
himeelf alternately upon bis heels and tones, 
“That's right, my son. Youth’s time for 
. Find.it so myself. Ah, is't possible? 
Ibehold? Is’tla’ship? Yet, ’s Lady 
Rosenbury, How’s la’ship do?” 

“Walter, ia this man your father?” asked 
lady Rosenbury, revovering from her astonish- 
ment. ‘Ig he teally'alive, and returned from 
Australia ?'’ 

“Jes, 80, la’ship,” seid Loraine, interrupt- 
ingthe artist. ‘Sit exactly: Suro; la’ship, 
feel highly honoured at seein’ you hete, in 
suoh a fren'ly way,’’ and his manner : 
important. ‘ Wal’er-don’t say much, but he 

honoured'too. Speak tp, imy boy, We 
’ te this visit, don’ we ?”’ 

uM» you gointo the inner chamber, father, 
until I am at liberty?" said Walter, in a 
clear tone, though the room séemed to ‘reel 
astound him, ‘'I will see you by-and-by.”’ 

“Shamed yer poor old father, Wal’er?”’ 
asked Loraine, anivelling. ‘‘Néedn'ébe, I'm 
rot asany One. La'ship don feel ‘bove 
me ” 

“TI think you had better follow Walfér 
ativiee,”’ obsetved Lady Rosenbury, sharitg 
her favourite’s miortifioation and chagrin, 
“When we are gone, Walter will be at liberty 
fotalk with you.” 

“La'ship puts on aire,eh? Better not. I 
could. say thingse—but won't! Got seoret, 
though. Kuow where I’ll be well treated; if 
you and Wal'er tarn on me!’’ 

He balanced himsélf more defiantly, and 

at each member of the group. 

“Pretty girl—very prétty girl!’ be re: 
marked, regarding the Lady Geraldine with 
the air of a connoisseur im feminine beauty. 
“Oome see Wal'er, eh? Wal'er’s han’some. 
You'd make a pretty couple, if do say it.” 

Walier made another effort t6 induce bim to 
Withdraw, and this time his voice and manner 
Were stern and decisive. 

_uoraine braced himself, however, and per- 
Bisted in his dogged obstindcy, and Latiy 
Rosenbory rernarked,— 

“T think we had better go, Geraldine: We 

Will come again to look at the piotare, Walter. 


this evening ?” 
Walter shook hia head, 
“Don’t give way 80, my poor boy!” 


difference with Geraldine, I assure you." 
her say what I. did!” retatnetl Walter. “ But, 


Perhaps, it is best so! I had begun to cherish 
& foolish dream |!” 


” 





And by the way, Walter, can't you visit mo | 
| have resulted from utter wétriness and hops. 


whispered her ladyship. ‘ This will make no | 
| responded the artist. 


“Dear Lady Rosenbury, you did not hear | 


“ En'taining frien’s, eh, Wal’er?” remarked | 





; entirely forgetful that the cause of his an- 


wlica wrung her ladyship’s hand, ard she re- 

‘I must see you soon, my dear boy. Come 
up to-morrow!” 

She turned away, and the Lady Geraldine, 
who had by ‘this time fully comprehended the 
scene, approathed Walter, shook hands with 
him; gave‘him a cordial invitation to ofl! 
upon her. 

There was a tone of pity in her voice, and 
her manner was more than ever friendly. 

“Don’ be in hurry, fren’s,’’ expostulated 
Loraine. “ Don’ mean drive you off. _ 
came in see Wal’er mintite. Like be sociable. 
Like get ’quainted with Wal'er's wife as is to 
be, my daughter! Needn’t frown so, Wal’er! I 
shan’s budge inch | If don’t want me here, 
know where ocemey ’ll be ceptable! By way, 
la'ship,” he added, suddenly, ‘* how's Raymon’ 
—my Ind, you know? Ie his ludship well ?” 

Lady Rosenbury bowed, bestowed « tender, 
maternal sniile upon Walter, and led the way 
from the apartment, followed by the Lady 
Geraldine. 

hee sank upon a. couch overwhelmed 
w E 
The maiden’s wotds had given him hope 
and encouragement, and he had been about to 
offer her the heart shé had won, and beg her 
to become hia wife. 

“How she must déspise me now!” he 
thought. ‘With what jastifiable anger she 
must regard my presumption! ”’ 

A’ pang shot through his heart, kesner than 
any’ he ‘had ever felt—a pang to which his late 
grief had been the wildest joy. 

“‘Don’ feel grieved, Wal’er!” exclaimed 
Loraine, ‘Call her back, if say so!” 

The yotith turned away his head, and his 
features mbved bonvuliively with his emotions. 
af He murmured,— 

‘* Lost—for ever lost! An unbridgahle gulf 
aa tolls between the Lady Geraldine and 
me ” 


eee 


OHAPTER XI. 


My grief lies all within, 
And these external manners of lamenis 
Are merely shadows to the unscen grief, 


—Richard L/I, 


whelmed with despair at the sudden blasting 
of the hdpes hé had conceived, and 


guish had not departed, He was at length 
arousetl to a consciousness of the fact by | 
dolorods sigh from Loraine—a sigh so deep | 


that if seemed to come from the profoundess | 


| depths of his being. 


6: 
Looting up, Walter beheld his visitor ed 
standing ‘near him, and‘regatding him with a | 
teatfal but’ benignant visage. 

“ Don’s ory, Wal'er,” said Loraine, sooth. | 
ingly, ‘‘May be he'll cothe batk again. If; 
don't, le her go! Women great trouble, Wal er, 
You're well rid of ‘her. What want of wife ? | 
Live jolly bachelor ’xistence like I do.’ 


grief, ad something foo sacred for any eyes, 





to Behold, and he soon managed to say, 
calmily,— 

“Sit down, father, 
to you!" 

** Don’t scol’ me, Wal’er!” cried Loraine, 
entreatidgly. ‘Don't be cross to poor old} 
father! Didn't mean do nothin’. 
be ha’sh, Wal’or?” 

“JT ant not going to stold you, father,’’| 


I have mach to say | 


} 


replied Waltér, with a geritleness that might er 


lessness: ‘Ishali not be harsh with you.” 
‘‘ An’ you won't be mad at me, Wal’er ?” 
‘*No, I shall not be angry with you,” 
‘'Parhaps, he added, | 


| 





That swells with silence to the tortured soul. | 


For'some moments Walter remained over: | 





Phe young artist stroggled to repress his; do? 


recollection of the difference between otr 
ranks of life!” 

‘* You're real good not get mad, Wal’er, 
exclaimed Loraine, tearfully, as he extended 
his hand. ‘Think good desl of yon—ae 
much as if's my own father! Do rosl'y! 
Never’ll forget kindness; Wal’er, if live 
thonsan’ years. Received me with open 
arms, when "turned Australis—never flung 
second wife in my face—and,; now treat me 
like a brother!” 

Overcome by his emotions, Loraine suk 
into a chair, and sobbed’ aloud. i 

Although he was under the inflaence of 
liquor, it was easy to see that the mah was 
not utterly bad, indeed that’ he was really 
good-hearted, although he had many tertible 
faults, not the least of which was his atier 
lack of principle. 

It was this very godd-heartedness that had 
ruined him—he having never been able to 
resist a temptation, or deny a friend who 
presented one, 

“Calm yoursélf, father,” said Walter, 
kindly. ‘I wish to talk to you about—sbout 
mother!" 

“That's "right, Wal’er. Oame on purpose 
to hear what old woman had to say. Con- 
oluded'*time you had answer to letter—telling 
I was ’live. Oid lady mad on 'count of second 
wife, Wal’er? —y kept that yourself ! ” 

Walter hesitated a moment, desiring to 
break the news of Mrs. '‘Loraine’s death as 
gently as possible, and he finally said,— 

‘You had hardly left me the other day 
when I received a telegram from Martha 
Williams, our old neighbour, stating that 
mother was very ill, I started homoewards 
‘at once, but on myarrival at Rosenbury found 
| that she had just died ! ” 

‘‘Dead!” repeated Loraine, somewhat 
|sobered by the intelligence. ‘Old woman 
dead! Possible? Was she ill long?” 

‘‘ Only three or four days.” 

Loraine was thoughtfal a moment, and 








'then he said, anxionely,— 


“ Was she d’lirious, Wal’er?”’ 
‘‘No. She retained her conscionsndss to 
the last,” 


“‘Who—who was with her when she 


died?” 

‘‘ Lord Rosenbury!” 

‘Lord Rosenbury! Possible? Can it be 
——’’ Loraine suddenly checked himself, and 
glanced at Walter. ‘' How oatie his ladship 
to bs with her? Looks odd! What he want 
with her?” 

** When the physician told mother fhat her 
hours were numbered,” replied Walter, ‘ she 
beoame very mitch agitated, and declared that 
she must see Lady Rosenbury, or Lord Rosen. 
bury, or me, withont delay. Martha Williams 
telegraphed to me, but it became evident that 
mother could not live until I shorid arrive. 
She thén sent for Lady Rosenbury and her 
son, imploring them not to deny her Iast re- 
quest, av she had a communication of great im- 
portancs to make to them.” 

** Commiuni¢ation ?” faltered Loraine, his 
face blanching, and his manner becoming 
nervous and uneasy. ‘What did la’ship 

” 


“ Her ladyship was absent on a visit, and 
word could not have been got to her in time. 
Lord Rosenbary, however was kind enongh to 
go to mother, and he was with her when she 


died 1” 


‘“Anyono else présent?” questioned Lo- 


You won’¢ | raine. anxiously. 


‘‘ No one but Lord Rosenbary ! ” 
‘t How long did she live after he went to see 
? ” 


‘‘ Over an hour, Martha Williams said." 
‘“‘Then—then she made the commnnioa- 


tion?’ 


se Oh, yes.” 
Loraine became paler, and he bent forward, 


sadly, “I ought to thank yoo for coming with # keen, scrutinising glance at Walter, 


when you did—you probably having saved | 
me fiom the hvuriiliation of a refusal. 


l any rate, you, aroused me to a timely) 


“Have you any—any ides of what the com- 


At; munication was?” he asked. 


“ Certainly,’ responcted Walter, with con- 
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siderable surprise at Loraine’s strange man- : 


ner. 

*‘ You have?” cried Loraine, springing from 
his chair. 

“Ofcourse. Lord Rosenbary was still s+ | 
the cottage when I arrived, and he told me all | 
my mother wanted of him! "’ 

**Indeed!" exclaimed Loraine, in an in- 
credulous tone. ‘‘ What was the commazi. | 
cation ?”’ } 

“It was simply to commend me to Lady 
Rosenbury and her son My poor motber | 
fancied that Lord Rossnbury’s friendship 
might be of use to me in my career !"’ | 

“Ah!” exclaimed Loraine, in a tone ex- 
pressive of great relief. ‘‘ He’s a deep one—is 
Lord Rosenbury ! I mean that he'll be a good 
friend to you, Wal’er. So, he told you all | 

| 
} 





abont it, did he?” 

“Oh, yes. And he kept his promise well, 
endeavouring to comfort me and console me 
under my great sorrow! I know I ought to 
teel gratefal towards him for hia great kind- | 
ness to me, and yet I can’t help thinking it | 
singular that he should so suddenly take such | 
extraordinary interest in me !"’ 

** How extraordinary? ” 

“ Why, he wanted me to become intimate 
with him ; and after the funeral, yesterday, he 
came to me and seeemed to want to get me | 
out of the country. At least, it seemed so to | 
me. He tried to induce me to travel, to live in 
Paris, to go to Egypt and Palestine to paint , 
pictures, and off-red mea thousand pounds a | 
year if I woold go!” 

** Course you ‘cepted ? ” 

“No, I refased. I have money enough, 
father, and I like my couutry too weil to leave 
it. Besides, I can sell all the pictures I can ; 
oy without going to the East for sub. | 
jects!” 

Loraine looked thoughtful and troubled. 

He looked at Walter furtively from under 
his brows, ac if he would read the very | 
thoughts of the young artis}. 

**T see nothin’ extraordinary ia his offers," 
he said, after a pause. ‘‘ He feela kindly to- 
wards you, Wal’er, cause your mother was his 
nuree. Natural ‘nough. You're foolish you 
don’ go!” 

Walter shook his head. 

** Well, well, take your own way, Wal’er! 
I've ’vised you. Do as like. Nothin’ to me. 
Is my lad in Lunnon now?”’ 

“Yes, he returned whea I did yesterday. 
He remained at Rosenbury to attend to 
mother’s faneral, a kindness which I feel 
deeply |” 

A strange expression fitted over Loraine's - 
face at this remark. 

Walter was silent a few moments, darin 
which his visitor regarded him narrowly, an 
then he said,— 

“ You don’t seem so shocked, father, as I 
had expected you would be, on heariny of 
mother’s death!” 

“Qh, I'm man the world, Wal’er—man the 
world! No use bein’ sentimental, or makin’ : 
fass. If loved she old woman, shonld stack to 
her! Shouldn't married ‘gin! 
makin’ fass over her! 
ean'thin,’ eh!” 

Walter restrained the disgust he felt at this | 
question, and the worldly-mindedness of 
which it was the expression, and answered,— 

** Yes, ehe had a few things to leave. I will 
tell you what disposition I have made of them, 
Tae cottage was well furnished—nearly as , 
wall ag these chambers, and at my expense, | 
I therefore had the farnitare boxed up and | 
storsd in a neighbour's house! ” j 

“Very well. S pose. you had a right to, 
since you gave the things to her!"’ remarked 
Loraine, discontentedly. ‘ And her clothes?” 

“ Those I presented to the sams neighbour, 
Martha Williams, She had been my mother's 
untiring and faithfal nurse in her illoess, and 
her nearest friend always. It waa therefore 
fitting that they should go to her?" 

**Bat the ohiney, Wal'er, as Lady Rosen- 
bury gave her, and the silver spoons as her ' 
la'ship also presented her ” 


Too old for 
5 pose she left a little 


| much money think there is here?” 


. how woman 'Il stick closer to you than—than Loraine, mysteriously. 


| ** Realise now what brute I was! 
, Give coupon be she'd forgiven me!" 
| supposed death, and she forgot all your 


| ‘fore she died! If ever marry ‘gain, 'll treat | 


' after a pause, ‘‘as would be so honor'ble as. 


_ to do that! Never forget kindness or an | 
| injary—never! Remember that!” 


‘ guished in his youth aad early manhood— | 
: injared him. 


: which the law had been oalled upon to settle. 
, said the artist, ‘Wish whatI gave you the thought, with a pang of anguish. 


| income!” 


, ‘oentric, on account of clothes. 








‘*Taose I shall keep!” returned Walter.| ‘ You had better change your residence, and 
‘* Tney are of little value pecuniarily, but to} the sooner the better. How would you like me 
me of great importance, on acsouns of the | to set you up in a neat little business? ” 
associations connected with them,” “No. No need work,” responded Loraine, 
“ And there ain’s nothin’ for me, Wal’er?"' with a grand air, ‘“Oan live without work, 
“Yes, father,” said Walter, going to bis Don't like be tied to shop. Pcefer walk *bout, 
desk. “My mother, during her life, ssved | Like be man ’bout town, you know!” 
every penny she could for me. Bat Lord; ‘“ Bat you cannos be that,” said the artist, 
Rosenbury, having so kindly cared for me.I kindly but firmly. ‘It is trus that I have 
had no longer need of her savings. Sas very good income, of which I do not use the 
declared on ber death-b:d that she believed whole. Itie true also that I get good prices 
you to be alive, aud that you would sometime for my pictures, which oost me montha of 


| return to Evgiand. In such an event, she labour. Bat how often can I give you fitty 


desired her money to go to you. Here it is!" | pounds at once without feeling its loss? You 
He drew a bag containiag the savings of therefore have need of economy, or to do 
the late Mra. Loraine from hig desk, and; something for your own support. Of course, 
handed it to his visitor. while I live I wiil care for youan——"’ 
Loraine took it with some emotion. “ Thank you, Wal'er,” interrupted Loraine, 
“Who'd given the old lady oredit for s’| extending his hand. ‘ Sha’nt forget kindnegg 
much s'gacity?”’ he observed, plunging his tome. Bat I have private means—san'thin’ 
hand into the bag. ‘I didn’t ‘ssrve her, | fall back on—sort o' private bank, you know, 
Wal'er. She was too good for me, How, where oan get lots money for askin’. Sha’nt 
take any more from you. 'T wouldn't be fair, 
“ About three hundred pounds.” Know somebody's got a better rights sport me 
‘* Possible? Where could the old lady get | than you have!” ; 
so much? Sie must ha’ sorimped herself a| ‘I don't understand you!" said the ariiat, 
good deal. What 'fectionate oreeturs women quite puzzled. ; 
are! ’Minds me what poet says bout 'am—/} “Allright. Don’t want you to?” responded 
* Bat really couldn't 





— that’s it, ain’t it? You get the meanin’?" | take shop, you know." 4 

Having assured himself that Walter wasnot, Walter dismissed Loraine’s words aa idle 

mistaken in the amount contained in the bag, | boasting, and remarked,— 
Loraine laid his treasure on his kaees, and; ‘You will, of course, allow me to recom- 
mend to you apartments better suited to your 
means than your present hotel? When I ficst 
Wish I'd | came to London I lodged in Kensington at a 
Broke her heart—know I did ! , very neat house, where you will feel perfeotly 
at home, and not be it any danger of being 
cheated |" 

** Jes’ suit me, Wal'er!” 

** Then I’ll give you the address and a letter 
to the person who keep: the house, I know 
her rooms are vacant, and it will not be neces- 

ish could have seen her sary for me to go with you!” 
roan He wrote inc uanenh note, and gave it to 
wife better !"’ pene ne ay was profase in the expression 

With this resolation Loraine wi hia of his # 5 
eyes, and regained his composure. _ Walter then gave him a little good advice, 

“'Taint everybody, Wal’er’ he resumed, ' and Loraine soon after arose, saying,— 
‘Must go, Wal’er—'ll probably be in see 
you. ‘Most men would a kept this ere money. you ‘fore long. Come in the evenin when 
Bat youre chip old block, Wal’er. Honour don’ hav’ comp’ny. Sare you ain't mad me, 
rans in your blood—1 mean—that is—your  Wal'er, on ‘count of girl?" 
mother was a good woman, Wal’er, if Iain's!' Walter nodded. ; . 

Yes, if I , * ! Don’ ais I owen, = ; “ a ae veg b~ J x said 
kindne al’er! Colte Loraineain’t thef’i'a ‘fore. -bye. -bye, my 

th He extended his hand again, then gathered 
up his bag of money, securing it on his person, 
and ne his departure with many expressions 

" ite Loraine h en distin. of affsotion. 
faba tts ie a When he had gone, the artist flang bhimelt 
until his departure for Australia—for an back on the lounge on which he had been ait 
Indian-like devotion to those who served him, ting and covered his face with his hands. le 
and an Indian-like hatred tcwarda those who! Although he had been ao patient with - 
The latter characteristic had | raine, so kind and gentle to him, he could 
often brought him into serious difficulties, ' — neither love nor respect him a & 
| father, 
* You must have considerable moneynow?"! “It ishard to call that man tetnee 
e * “1 - 1 
other day, and with this legacy, you mightget almost wish he had really died in Australia 
into @ little business, and gain e comfortable ‘Then, perhaps the Lady Geraldine had not 
_ |soorned me, as she now does! Oa! this is 

“Yes, bat I haven't got what you gave me terrible! It seemsas though my heart would 
th’ other day, Wal'er. It’s 'bout gone!” barat with its emotions |! ot 

‘** About gone? Have you lost any of it?”’ He arose and paced to and fro, his pale, § : 

“Not exactly,” replied Loraine. “ But, countenance looking ghastly by contrast wi! 
livin’s ’spensive—thiags coat, Wal er." | hia gay cap and gown. a . . 

“Very true, bat how could you usesomuch' ‘“ My picture is finished,” he said, at length, 
money in so short a time?” ‘‘and I am free. I have nothing to = 

“This the way of it,” answered Loraine, me in London. I will go somewhere and hi 


‘. 
wat never served her, Wal'er,” he sobbed. 
done different ! 


“She did forgive you—I kuow she did!” 
said Walter, touched at Loraine’s distress. 
“ She mourned deeply and sincerely over your 





faults!” 
“Poor thing! 


His tone showed that he waa in earnest. 


| somewhat reluctanily. ‘‘ Went to a tavern, | until I have conquered my grief, or uatil 


an’ gave out I was ‘tarned Australian. All can conceal it skilfally. Perhaps the “4 
took for gramted I was rich. Thought I was ' coast would be beat for me, where I can wor 
Then showed  & a marine pictare, and have for chaasplen 
money you gave me, an' somehow every body ship the screaming sea-gulls and the moaning 
wanted to be treated, and bills were bigger ’n waves. Yes, I will go to-morrow! I ; 
ought to be, an' servants hung ’bout for money, | writea note to Lady Rosenbary, explaining 
an’ finally a f'l’a _— = gamblin’ house, an’ joe — of to-day, but I cannot see evel 
there lost bout all! Had. good drinks there, | her!’’ ‘ 
though!” | He went to his desk, busying himself with 4 
letter to her Iadyship, and, when he had 
finished it, he touched a bell near bia, 


Walter comprehended the case. 
After a moment's thought he said,— 


@..2o 
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Parkin immediately made his appearance, . 
«You are to post this letter, Parkin,” said 
the artist, Indicating it. ‘I wish you also to 
chase & little tent and the necessary 
appurtenances, as we start to-morrow morn. 
ing for the sea-coast, where I shall begin a 
piotare. As soon af you bave made the 
neceseary purchases, you are to pack up 
painte, broehes, clothes, everything we shall 
he 


“Yes sir,” said Parkin, betraying no 
astonishment, bis master having made one or 
two such trips before. ‘‘ Shall I purchase some 

jsions, bir ?"’ 

“ As you like, Parkin—anything you want,” 

ied his young master, wearily. ‘ You 
need not trouble me with anything!" 

He handed his valet a handfal of gold, and 
departed, greatly pleased at the proposed 
change of scene. 

The strange pallor, that had emer ge | 
fled from the artist's face, then returned, 
be resumed his reclining position and en- 
deavonred to school his tortured soul into 
calmneas and fortitude. 


that which parts the soul from the body ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Smooth runs the water, where the brook is deep 
And in his simple show he harbours treason. 
—Shakespeare. 


Hovrs passed, and when his valet returned 
from falfilling all hie commissions, Walter 
still lay upon his lounge with shaded brows. 
Parkin, believing his young master to be 
sflected with a headache, moved about with 
noiseless step, drawing the curtain to the sky- 
light and blosing the blinds to the front win- 
dow, 80 that the studio was bathed in a dim 
twilight. He then retired to the ante.room, 


& tiny copper tea-kettle, and proceeded to 
prepare a cup oftea. An inlaid caddy supplied 
the principal ingredient, and he soon filled a 
large porcelain cup with the fragrant beverage, 
Which he carried to the artiat. 


“I don't want to be disturbed |!” 


was devotedly attached to his master, “you 
won’t be able to go to morrow, if you don't do 
tomething for your headache. Please drink 
this tea, sir !”’ 

Walter yielded to his valet’s importunitie. 
and drank the contents of the cup. 

“Thank you, Parkin,” he then said. ‘‘ Have 
you made all the preparations for our 
journey ? ” 

“I have made all the purchases, sir, but I 
baven’t done my packing yet.” 

“That you can do this evening. Ah !it is 
getting late.* You may light up, Parkin!” 

_ The valet removed the cup, and hastened to 

light the gas.jets, placing ehades over them 
that the glare might not annoy his young 
master, and then he quietly retreated to the 
ante.chamber. 

Walter had relapsed into his previous 
quietude when he was disturbed by the 
entrance of Lord Rosenbary. 

“Excuse me, Walter, for my intrusion,” 
aid his visitor, coming forward. ‘ Your 
valet tried to keep me out—told me you had 
& headache, and could see no one—but I assured 
him that 1 was your best friend, and entered 
despite his remonstrances. Are youill?” 
“Oh, no,” replied Walter, rising. ‘I 
have s headache, but I am in no need of a 
Phyetician, Be seated, my Jord.” 

“ I'll just take a look at your pictures first, 
Walter,” responded Rosenbury, “ Lie down 
=n and don’t stand on ceremony with 
Walter resumed his seat, and his visitor 
Proceeded to make a tour of the studio, ex- 
Pressing the utmost admiration for the works 


of the artist, 
(To be continued.) 





“Go away Parkin,” eaid Walter wearily. ' 
| ever aseerted the good ship Persian was) of all. 





ae eee me mat 


Bat the effort cost him a pang almost like | 


' 


drew from a small cupboard a spirit lamp and | 


“Bat sir,” pleaded the fuithful fellow, who | 


on mem Qemete wears mame © 


effort of memory, and the vision have appeared 


A BEAUTIFUL CLAIMANT. | ftct™ 


‘‘T never said the dream repeated itself! 


RE 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tr was a strange thing that Vere Thornton, 
who usually enjoyed the best of spirits, should 
have been troubied by gloomy thoughts on 
almost the whole of his homeward voyage, 


the more so as he had no cause for despon- | 


| Every night I dream of my home, and that 
there is trouble there. Until last night TF 

| never knew the form that «rouble would iake. 
Sometimes I saw one, sometimes another of 

‘my family. There was always sorrow on 
their faces, but I never guessed its nature 

| until now.” 

‘‘ And now?” 


dency, and, being an excellent sailor,; Vere’s face was pale as marble ; and, strong 
thoroughly enjoyed the passage across the man as he was, he shivered. , 
\e ‘IT saw my mother lying murdered in a 

Vere was one of those pleasant-spoken | lonely part of my father’s grounds. I saw a 
young men who make friends everywhere, and ' man lean over her and stab her in the breast. 
he won golden opinions among his fellow- His face was turned away from me, He 
passengers. But though he was alwaysready was « tall, thin man in a grey overcoat.” 
to join in any amusement that was going on—/| ‘‘No wonder you are unnerved. Yet, rest 
though the Captain told him he was the life assured, it is only an ugly vision. Who would 
of the party—the strange fact remained that! be likely to murder Mrs. Thornton?” 
a6 soon as he bad retired to his cabin for the! ‘No one, She had not an enemy in the 
night his spirits began to flug, and -he was, world,’’ replied Vere, promptly ; “‘ but, Smart, 
seized upon by the most unaccountable | why should I dream continually of home and 
depression, He who in general slept like a top, | trouble happening there without canse ?"’ 
had bad nights and troubled dreams. **You did not leave anyone in ill-health 

He rarely passed a single night without a when you said good-bye? You have not had 
vision of home, and in each one he had the any bad news since you came out?"’ 
dim consciousness that trouble had fallen on| ‘They were all quite well when I left 
his family,jthough it never took precisely the England in January. I had a letter from my 
same form. Sometimes it would be his sister, urging me to return quickly, because 
mother’s face he saw, pale and cold, as she had taken a great dislike to one of my 
though the features were calm in death. At' father’s guests; and my return home would 
others he would hear Kathleen's voice implor- ' probably be the signal for the young lady’s 
ing his aid, or else she figure of his father on | departure, but that is hardly bad news.” 
the very brink of a precipice, from which it! Dr, Smart could make nothing of it. He 
seemed nothing could save him, The dreams said he would give Vere a composing draught 
took divers forms, but all were of The Syca- | before be went to bed, und that, as they should 
mores, and each boded trouble. ;be at Madeira by noon, very likely some 

“You look like a ghost!” said the ship’s letters there might relieve his anxiety. 
doctor, a very agreeabla young cfficer, happen-; Mrs. Thornton and Kathleen had not felt 
ing to meet Vere on deck before breakfast’ sure Vere would be able to catch that parti- 
one morning, and noticing how wan and cular steamer: but they had both written to 
heavy his face was. ‘ What aila you, Mr.; Madeira on the chances of it; and besides, 
Thornton? You look as though you hadeeen ; their letters the young man found a short 
a ghost.” ; note from the Vicar. 

‘* I believe I have.” Vere felt amazed. Dr. Bolton so seldom 

Dr. Smart stared. | troubled himself about anything beyond his 

‘*Come in here,” he eaid, cheerfully, as! parish. Perhaps it was the fear he had 
they passed the door of his cabin, ‘‘and tell! written to break bad news which made the 
me all about it. You are the first person who! young man open the clergyman’s letter first 


haunted,” It was about a week old, and had evidently 

They were within a few hours of Madeira, been written under strong irritation, The 
and had left Cape Town over a fortnight, , Vioar said briefly Squire Thornton was per- 
quite long enough for the two young men. fectly infatuated with the young lady who 
The doctor was aboot Vere’s own age—to claimed tobe Marguerite Bovington ; but thatas 
become intimate ; and there was real concern co-trustes he himself very much distrusted her 


: in Henry Smart’s face as he felt Mr. Thorn- identity. And he urged Vere, in the interests of 


ton’s pulze. \the true heiress, not to scknowledge his 

** Why, you have worked yourself up into a father's guest as the girl he had met in Africa 
frenzy! What on earth did you fancy you unless he was quite convinced of her identity. 
saw? It must have been something dread-| “It is strange,” concluded Dr. Bolton, 
ful to move yon 80,” |“ that your mother and Kathleen both dis- 

‘It was bad enongh! Look here, Smart, I trust her. They are too just to do so with- 
suppose I can trust you? Idon's want to be out strong cause. I am convinced the 
made the langhing-stook of the passengers, as moment you return the Squire will try to win 
I should be if they heard this.” | you over to his opinion. Considering the 

“The passengers will hear nothing from enormous wealth at stake I warn you to be 


' me,” returned the young doctor, promptly. carefal.” 








“ Now, what is is? I bave noticed once or That was all; and,with a sigh of relief, Vere 
twice you looked depressed of a morning, but turned to the other letters. Kitty's, as he 
never so bad as this.” qaite expected, was a tirade against the 

«I told you I had seen a ghost. I ought to ‘‘claimant,” as she chose to style Marguerite 


have said I had had a bad dream.” 

“No one believes in bad dreams nowa- 
days, nor in good ones either ! ”’ 

‘No! How many nights have we been at 
sea, doctor?” 

‘*Lapt night was the fifteenth. It was a 
fortnight yesterday since we left Cape Town." 

‘* Ab, and what would you say if I told you 
that every one of those fifteen nights I had 
had the ‘bad dreams’ you think so lightly 
of,”” 

**T should say you had indigestion.” 

*» You have seen a good deal of me, Smart. 
Shonld you call me a nervous man? Am.[a 
fancifal, imaginative creature? "” 

** You have splendid nerves |” admitted Dr. 
Smart, “ but really, you know, instead of your 
dream repeating itself it may be a mere 


| Bovington; bat his mother's puzzled him. 
‘Rarely did Mrs. Thornton assert her will in 
leontradiction to her husband's. Rarely, 
| indeed, did she interfere with any cherished 
|scheme of his; but now, in a few touching 
lines, she told her son that his father had 
, taken a strong desire to see him married to 
' Mies Bovington, and so unite the two estates, 
but that,if he did, it would be to his mother a 
cruel grief. : 

I gay nothing of this young lady's claims,” 
wrote gentle Lucy Thornton. “She may be 
the rightful heiress, but I am certain she is 
not a good woman. Thereigs a secret in her 
life, and, I fear, a dark one. I think it would 


be the bitterest grief I have ever known if I 
had to receive her as your wife." 





Vere put the letters away, and sat down on 





2°8 





a deserted pars of the deck. The passengers 


were same of Ahem at lanch, some badalready , 


a 


started to enjoy the delights of the beausifal | 


jaland. Crowds of Portuguese had come off to 
the ship withembroidered muslin, baskes- work, 
rings, and all the other trifles for whicb 
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you want to hint I’m a fit subject for Bed- 
lam?” 

“No,” said De. Smart, gravely, “I don’t; 
but if ever there was &® man whom a sadden 
gaock would send into a bad attack of brain 


, fever is is you!” 


Madcira is famous; bat Vere waudered far | 


from the little crowd of parckaserz, and sat 
down alone to ponder over his mother’s 
letter. 

He was young and thoughtless. He had 
his father’s excitable temper; but there was 
one strange gift which everyone acknowledged 
he had inberisted from neither of his parente. 
He was a wonderful judge of character. He 
was prone to take likes and dislikes to people 
after seeing them once or twice, and bia jadg- 
ment bad never yet been mistaken. Again 
and again at school and college he had proved 
right. Those he thought trustworthy became 
his loyal, faithfal friends; those he doubted 
turned out black sheep indeed. The gifs had 
been his even from childhood, when he con- 
ceived » violent dislike to a nurse who came 
to Tne Sycamores with the most satisfactory 
references. Tne references proved forged, and 
she decamped, after a few daye, with all the 
portable property she could lay her hands on. 

Looking at the matter all round Vere came 
¢o one firmeconclasion. If the younglady who 
was making such a commotion at The Syoa- 
mores deserved his mother's disapproval, 
why, then, she was not the girl he had metin 
the moonlight at Baasfontein. He had never 
forgotten the sweet, wistful face, the sad, 
musical voice. He would have staked his life 
that the owner of that face was loyal and 
érne, Most probably his father had-been taken 
in by some specious adventurer. 

‘* Anyway, I shall soon know {"’ he desided, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘' Next Tuesday we 
shall. be at Southampton. I shall reach home 
the following day; and then, in five minutes 
I can solve the question.” 

It came on him with a disagreeable shock 
that if he pronounced a verdict against the 
claimant he exposed himself to the charge of 
mercenary motives, since, failing any beir of 
her cousin Walter, Rebecon Bovington had 
willed her property to himself ; but his English 
common sense reassured him. 

“TIT need not touch a shilling of the money. 
I saw a Marguerite Bovington in Africa, and 
she is the heirese. It is only fair to her that 
I should unmask anyone who was trying to 

@ for her. Bat oh! I wish someone elxe 

ad the job of breaking the truth to my father, 

if, ae I expect, he has been making a gigantic 
mistake.” 

Dr. Smart did not forget the composing 
dranght. Under its influence Vere passed an 
excellent night; but he refased thenext morn- 
ing to.admit all his previons bad oneghad been 
caused just by lack of the cedative. 

“I never had a bad night before in my life, 
and it can’t be the see, forIam a first-rate 
sailor. I have rather an awkward piece of 
business before me when I get home, Smart; 
and I fancy I must bave been worrying over it 
till I got regularly dazed.” 

“Very likely,” said Dr. Smart, gravely. 
“T have heard of such things before. Let me 
give you a piece of advice, Mr. Thornton. 
Try and take things quistly. You'll find it 
best !"’ 

* Why?” demanded Vere, aheerfally. 
“Burely you don’t mean to insinuate I've 
got heart disease?" 

“ Your heart ia ag right as mine; but you've 
& peculiarly delicate nervous organisation,” 

* You said yesterday I'd excellent nerves.”’ 

‘So you have. You'd not turna hair if you 
were in a railway accident, and I fancy you'd 
hold your own with a ranaway horse; but 
the fact is, as I've said, you are frightfally 
excitable, and your merves are highly esrung. 
ite very likely if you had not made a clean 
breast of things to me, but gone on addling 
your brains over them in silence, you'd have 
Deen almost beside yourself before we landed." 

“You are not complimentary, doctor. Do 


* Waich only shows how mistaken a dostor 
cau be," said Vere, lightly. ‘ Do you know I 
have never had a day's illness, Even my 
mother, who’s a3 nervous over me as most 
mothers are over an only son, even she— 
Heaven bless ber |—has never had one hour's 
anxiety over my health,” 

‘I daresay nos!"’ 

“ While anyone will tell you I’m the easiest- 
going fellow in the world, I don’t think I'm 
heartless ; bus I oan never remember pining 
over anything in my life." 

The youny doctor smiled. 

Because you have never had any cage,” 
he said, quietly. ‘ Believe me, Mr. Thornton, 
it’s not the people who.excite themselves over 
every trifle wno have the deepest feeling. 
When once a quiet peraon, who has latent ex- 
citement in his navare, gets roused, it’athen 
we look for a mischief.” 

‘I don’t feel obliged #0 you, Smart,’’ replied 


| Vere. “ You seem to have taken up a very 


evil opinion of me. I assure you I am the 
quietest, most peaceable fellow in the. world |” 

‘‘ Gunporder ia pretty quiet ungil-you put a 
match to id,’ returned the Doctor. ** You take 
my advice, and ayoid excitement.as you would 
the plague.’’ 

The next three days. were quietand unevent- 
fal. Vere alept weil, and was inthe best of 
spirits. 

Early on Monday morning the good ship 
reached’ Plymouth; but Mr. Thornton had too 
much lost sleep 40 make up for tobe a remark- 
ably early niser, The firas boat had come off 
from shore before be lef his cabin. 

Henry Smar', not being everpressed with 
businees (a ship's doctor has a very sasy time 
when she weighs anchor), had taken hig letters 
and newspe pers from the saloon table, where 
the steward was sorting the contents of the 
post-bag brought by the boast, and-wae reading 


| them very much at his ease-in hie cabin. 


The letters did not take long. The first 
glance he gave at the paper filled him with 
horror. It contained a long sccount of the 
* Bovington Tragedy.” 

Dr. Smart never read murders, and at first 
sight passed this over; bat catching sight of a 
familiar namein thesummary of news—Thorn- 
ton—almoat breathless he read the whole of the 
paragraph, which simply said the inquest on 
the jate Mrs. Thornton was adjourned till 
Monday. 

He turned from that to the long nzeport in 
the body of the paper, and reed enongh to 
convince him that his friend's mother had 
been murdered on the very night of Vere’s last 
evil dream, and that her body had been found 
exactly as it appeared to him in the vision— 
shot through the heart in a lonely part of her 
hasband's grounds. 

Almost stunned for a moment by surprise, 
the young doctor collected his wits and rushed 
down to the saloan. 

Vere Thornton had not yet appeared, and 


| Only One letter was waiting for him, and that 





bore no black edge, and was addressed in a 
clear, round hand. 

‘* His father's lawyer, I suppose,” thought 
Dr. Smart. “ Weill, I bad better break the 
news to him befere he reads it; but I don’t 
think I ever had a tack I hated more.” 

As he was turning to leave the saloon a 
stranger came op and accosted him, Several 
peraons had come off from shore in the boat, 
80 there was nothing surprising in this; but 
De. Smart, though not a fancifal man, felt as 
though there was something pecaliarly repul- 
sive to him in the voice and manner of the 
new-comer, 

He was &® man apparently of middle age, 
and wore a heavy black beard and moustache. 
His complexion was.dark, and his eyes had a 
restless sbiftiness, as though they could not 
look long in one direotjan. 


oe ens einiiad 


“I beg your pardon, sir. Is Mr, Thornton on 
board?” 

“Yes. He is still in his cabin.” 

“Perhaps I can go to him there. I hays 
joome to meet the sbip at hia father's urgent 
request to break some bad news to him." 

A moment before Dr. Smart had been 
positively hating the task of telling Vere hi 
jmother was dead. Now he actually foun 
| bimoelt wishing be could take it out of thig 
} Stranger’s hand. He seemed to feel he wonld 
irritate poor Vere, and deal ous his evil tidings 
in drops like poison. 

és = youacquainted with Mr. Vere Thom. 
ton?” 

“Never saw him in my life. I am the 
detective employed by the Squire in thi 
lamentable affair.” 

“* Tnen don't you think that I, as one toler. 
ablyintimate with the poor fellow, could bresk 
the news better than a perfect stranger 2?” 

ad No, air, I don't,” returned the other, 
ealdly. “The Squire's injanctions were pe. 
xemptory. Iwas to tell his son what had 
ooourred, and bring him home at once.” 

Dr. Smart opened his eyes. 

“ Vere Thornton will not require any escor'. 
He is nos a boy, but ® man some way 
twenty, and quite capable of managing his 
own affairs.” 

‘The Squire said I was to keep an eye on 
him,” said Mr. Taylor, ‘quietly, “ Atter the 
calamities in his faynily in the last week, it's 
ouly natural he should ‘be anxions.” 

‘*Do you mean there is any fresh trouble 
besides the murder?” 

“There was no murder!’’ said the dees. 
‘tive, sharply. ‘Mrs, Thornton eommitied 
suicide during a fit of temporary imganity, and 
tour-and-twenty hours later hor. daughter ran 
away from home. The poor girl inherited her 
mother’s curse | * 

He went towards one of the stewards as he 
spoke, asking him to take a message to Mr. 
Phornten. Three minutes later Vere appeared, 
and led the. way back to his cabin, 

Dr. Smart would, have liked to make athix 
at the interview. He did linger close to th: 
cabin door—not with amy mean wigh to pla 
the part of eavesdropper; buat becanse be 
honestly feared Vere-would soon stand inneei 
of his help. 

Apparently the young man bore the terrible 
disclosure better than he had expected, for 
the doctor heard no-call forhelp. Me. Taylor 
emerged presently, quite satistied apparently, 
with the results of the interview. Hewent 
straight on deck to await his companion. 

Dr. Smart, still waiting at bie post, 07 
Vere presently come ont pale, listless, a0 
with a strange, dazed look upon. his face, a? 
though he had not yet realised she bister trath. 

“You see I was right,” he said, simply, 9 
he took the yonng doctor's hand, “Tho 
dreams meant some ” 

‘‘My poor fellow | I will never Jaugh sts 
dream again. I suppose you will leave the 
ship, here,and not go on with us to Souib: 
Jen NH at go home at je 

‘*Ay. I must go home at once. 

“Who is that man?” asked Dr. Smart 
with more goodwill than curiosity. ‘1 don't 
fancy him!” 

“believe he’s a detective, He seems 
think if I can get.to Bovington before: the 10: 
quest is over my evidence may stop theit 
giving that oruel verdict, You see, Smart, | 
eaw it done. I told you so,” 

Dr. Smart felt a thrill of pity. He knev 
and likedVere Thornton. He had a strong 
aversion for the detective; but the officer 
employed by Squire Thornton was probably 
right as to his facts. 

If Mrs. Thornton had, been insane, and bad, 
while temporarily ont of her mind taken bet 
lite, would not any jary, who listened to Vere? 
story, instead of believing him, say simply 
that he had inherited his mother's mania. 

You are not fit for such excitement,” be 
said, soothingly. ‘If you rush up #0 
north at once you will be worn out before you 
arrive there.” 
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«J must go!” said Vere doggedly. ‘It is 


my only chance.” . 

‘And Henry Smart, feeling all remoustrances 
wore useless, said no more ; only as he saw 
his friend follow Mx, Taylor into the boat 
waiting to convey them to the land, he wished 
with ali his heart he had been free to leave 
the good ship Persian, and travel northwards 
with poor Vere. 

Not till he returned to the saloon did he re- 
member the letter awaiting Mr. Thornton. It 
wae still lying unopened on the table, 

The young doctor little guessed that, if only 
poor Vere had read that letter before his inter: 
view with the detective, Mz, Taylor would have 
left the ship without hia companion. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Kenneto Mant heapaiat: j Thornton's 
death, andia great sym ? Gillet hia heart 
fon the bereaved f ‘ 

He had been snoh a visitar-at The 
Syoamores that he knew how gorcly the gentle 


misbress of #heplegasait oma gould ba:miseed ; 
and his first aotafter reading the newspaper 
paper accounte wae to write¢wo letters—one to 
the Squire, the other tohis danghter, in both 
of whioh:haitried to expreseg little of the re- 
gret he sotenly felt 

No answer game to either; but at this 
Kenneth wasmat@urprised. How could'they 
find time to write when they were so occupied 


hy gad caree?) 
He waa (ail astonished at their silence ; 
bathe did. feels great deal of amazement, 


when, two daya after beariog of the calamity, 

Clanfe Maitiand entered his chambers with 

amexpression of sush utter misery upon. his 

handsome face that Kenneth thought surely 

rong farther trouble had befallen the Thorn: 
ng, 

The young lawyer and Thornton had often 
met. They had, indeed, a cordial mutual 
liking, though Vere Thornton was the connect- 

link between them. 

ere was the dear friend of both. Claude 
having become his intimate. shiefly, through 
living; in the same neighbourhood, an ng 
consequently thrown in his way, while Ken- 
neth was his chosen comrade af school and 


whe 
. “Bit down,” cried Keaneth, warmly shak- 
ing hands with Mr. Maitland, and forcing him 
into bia own easy chair. “ You are the last per- 
90n,I expected to gee ! *' 

Ofaqde sank back.in the chair as though he 
were physically exhausted. 

Keuneth guessed he had been travelling all 
ht, and gave an order to his clerk before ha 
the way into his private room. The result 

Was the prompt appearance of a decanter of 
port Wine and two glasses. 
_ Drink this, please,” said Kenneth, ponr- 
ing out a glass. ‘Do you know you look 
done up! We will have lunch presently, but 
you mustn’t wait for that. Now,” as he took 
back the empty glass, ‘ tell me anything you 
Eam still a briefless barrister, so we are 
not likely io be interrupted.” 
® ~ course you've read of Mrs. Thornton’s 


“Ay. 1 wrote to the Squire and his 

daughter on Thuraday night. It was in all 

@vening papers. It will make an awful 

me-coming for poor Vere.” 

4 Look here, Martia, You were with Vere on 

his las tour.in Africa. Yon must-have seen the 

Bavington he met with at that outlandieh 
Gold.mine ? ” 

‘I saw her,’ laconioally. ‘I hear she has 
come inte.a large property, in Yorkshire,” 
loa come ay yet. Martin. I 

isa, Bovington to be acroel, beartleas 
Serentanese. | fibe made Mrs. Thornton's life 

4 and now dares: to suggesk she com- 
mitted snicide while ingane.”’ = 

‘I know,” said Kepneth,.simply. ‘‘ When 
Tread the report inte.day's paper I felt furious. 


- 


If ever I mes a good, pure-bearted. woman it 





was Vere’s mother. She take her own lifo, 
indeed! I’d as soon believe she committed 
murder! "’ 

“Bo would I. The slander drove Kathleen 
almost frantic with grief.” 

“* And the Squire! Didn’t he turn the girl 
out of hie houve? ” 

“The Squire sees everything, af present, 
with Misa. Bovington's eyes. As you may 
have heard, I offended him, and he hat not 
spoken to. me for months; but everyone tells 
me the same tale, that he is perfectiy intatu- 
ated with Marguerite Bovington! And now 


can guess why I have come to ,” 
9 i think so. aThornten pt os Nl the 


neg eeeey oy eaeh bee deny, 
and you want me to go ont 9 Madeira and 


him?” ; 
“No. You ware with Vere at “Baasfon- 


You saw the true Miss Bovington. I 

to comm “or A ove ream and 

6 the question w ex this adventuress 

ia the Tee Set. St once Sant ‘Phornton 





you to 
Bat, my dear 


, what cage?! Until! 


a e is aconsed. rs. Thornton's: mardér, 
you don’t need ® barrister.” 

'Gwant you to come down with me and. 

the inquest. It’s adjourned till Mon- 

day. You might say you watehed the case in 

the interests of your friend, Vere Thornton, 


if they challenged your right to:be 

“TI will go, certainly ; but, Maitland, I can 
do nothing you could not manage as well. 
You have far more experience as a lawyer 
than will ever come to my door ava barrister,” 

“I gan’t settle to anything said Olaude, 
wearily. “I doubt if F shall go back to 
Yorkshire. When I leave-you, I am going to 
a detective’s, and I must be guided by what 
™ ai, good fell place is at 

‘Bat, my éliow, your ce is a 
Bovington,” said Kenneth, decitienty. “You 
are Miss Thornton’s betrottrsd; and, poor. girl, 
at such a time, you ought tobe with ber.” 

Claude looked bewildered. 

“ Didn't I tall yor? Have you misunder. 
stood me? Kathleen is lost! I have come 
up to London to lack for her.” 

“ Lost?” 

He could only utter the one word, so amazed 
was he at the news, 

‘‘ Jast that,” said Claude Maitland, wearily. 
“I thought I had told you. It was that 
brought me to London, but I could not bear 
to leave them to do as pat liked at the 
inquest. I felt someone should be there, for 
Kitty’s sake and Vere's, to defend their 
mother’s memory from slander,” 

“T'll go down by the mail to-night; but 
Maitland, try and explain yourself. How can 
Miss Thornton be lost? When didit happen ? 
Was it before or after her mother’s death ?” 

“T¢ wason Thursday. I wanted tosee her, 
and I was forbidden The Sycamores. I felt 
I could comfort her better than anyone, and 
Dr. Bolton asked her to meet me at the 
Vicarage.” 

‘‘ And. she consented ?” 

‘* Bhe promised that she would come in the 
evening. Poor child! she tola the Vicar she 
could not bear to be alone at The Sycamores 
during the hour of her mother's murder. 
Remember, it was only the night before that 
poor Mra. Thornton had been brought home 
dead. Dr. Bolton had a long conversation 
with her, and she promised to mect me at his 
house that evening.” 

‘* Perhaps she was not a free agent, You 


say the Squire disliked yourengagement. He 
may have found ont the appointment, and for- 
bidden her to keep it.” 

‘‘ You know Jenkins, the Squire's butler?” 

“ Rather. He always reminds me of the old 
feuda! days. His devotion to the Thorntons 
was 80 intense and faithfal.” 

‘Well, he let my darling out. He had 
wished to attend her himself to the Vicarage; 
bat the Squire and Miss Bovington were din- 
ing at seven, and it was impossible for him to 
bespared. He declares the clock struck seven 
as. he closed the door after Kitty," 

# ‘ghe did not come to the Vicarage ?"’ 

* She never reached it. I waited thers for 
her till midnight ; then we came to the conolu- 
sion her father-had prevented her from com- 
ing. 

“ And of oonrse you were right?” 

* Listen. The next morning Jenkins ogame 
down to the Vicarage in search of her. She 
had never been home all night (’’ 

“Tt is ah way fram The Syoamdres to 
the Viearage.. I shanii think Miss Kathleen 
found her strength g down—remember 
all she had @ throagh—and took shelter 
with some her friends, There is not a 
house in the plage hut where she would be 


welcomed,” 

“ Yquidon't tand, ‘Tae lodge-keepers 
both de never pavsed thro the 
we a ee poo di . 

2 I ask myself the question, 
igshe? Surely, oh! surely the wretohes 
— ae alee: haye get taken Kitty's 

Kenneth Martin looked lost in thought. 

“T? anyone asked: Ein the question I 
should have said Mre, Taornjon ard her 
@aughter had not an en in the world. 
They seemed:to me universally’ beloved.’ 

“So they were. As to the idea of Mrs. 
Thornton commitiing suicide bacause one of 
her husband’s pistols was found near the spot, 
the Squire himself admits the pistola had 
been lying on the table in his study for two 
days before the murder. Anyone might have 
got into the room and stolen them,’’ 

‘* I will go down by the mail-train to-night, 
Maitland,” said Kenneth, gravely, ‘‘ aud 1 
premisza you I will do my utmosi to defend 
Mra, Thorntan's memory; but I think you 
make.e mistake hy remaining in London, You 
onght to. be on the spot,” 

“ Why ? n 

* I suppose you think that Kathlcen—I hava 
known her from childhood, and loved her as » 
sister,.a0 that it games more nataral to cali 
her so—is kept away against her own will?" 

‘* Undonbtedly,’’ 

“Then depend upen it she ia still in York- 
shire. Iam not a detective, and I don’t claim 
to equal their acuteness, but I feel convinced 
of one thing. Whoever has kidnapped Kath- 
leen would not risk taking her to any railway 
station within ten miles of The Sycamores. 
She is too well Known. I should say she is in 
her father’s house !”’ 

“Bat——” 

“Listen! If Miss Bovington has anything 
to gain by making people believe Mrs. Thorn- 
ten committed suicide, her first step would be 
to silence the protests of her daughter. By 

etting Kathleen into her power, and making 

r disappear in a stfange way, she would 
gain two things. First, she would prayent the 
peer girl from giving evidence at the inquest. 
Then she would be making it seem, from the 
daughter's eccentricity, that it was not so 
impossible the mother bad been intane ! ” 

Claude opened hiseyes. 

“IT do believe, Martin, you have hit on it. 
You are better than any detective; bat howin 
the world did you vee through that fiend’s 
schemes so well?" 

“Not from any legal skill, I fear,’ een- 
fessed Kenneth, ‘‘But you #now I am a 
story-writer, am? in my profession one hat 
to study character, If’ a woman ie out and- 
out bad, I have discovered there'is no length 





to which she wil! not’ go; and from your de- 
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[‘' WHAT AI; YOU, MB. THORNTON?’ ASKED THE SHIP'S DOCTOR. ‘YOU LOOK AS IF YOU HAD SEEN A Gaost !""} 


scription I take it that Marguerite Boviogion 
is bad to the core.” 

“T felt sure they would take Kitty away, 
because everyone round her home loves her.” 

“I should say she was at The Sycamores, 
or within a stone's throw of it. As to the 
lodge keepers, their story may be true enough ; 
the railings are quite Jow enough for anyone 
so leap over in many parte. She may have 
grown frightened at the darkness, and 
attempted a short cub, instead of passing 
si:her of the lodges.” 

“You have put fresh courage into me,” 
ssid Claude warmly. “I shall go back to- 
night; bat, Martin, you must come with 
me!” 

“T'li come, There's only one thing against 
it, Maitland. If you and I are downin York- 
shire, who is to break the awful news to 
Vere?" 

The Vicar has promised to see to that. 
He has written to the shipping company ; and 
a8 200n a8 they receive the list of passengers 
telegraphed from Piymouth, they will wire to 
him if Vere is on board, and then he will 
start at once for Southampton, I have already 
written to the ship at Plymouth, telling Vere 
the bare facte, and that Dr. Bolton will meet 
him at Southampton. We thought it better 
to write to Plymouth lest he should get hold 
of any of she orael rumours the Squire has 
saffexea to be about.” 

‘‘I remember she Vicar. He is the last 
man I should have fancied troubling himeelf 
+0 rush off to Southampton.’’ 

“You mustat judge Dr. Bolton by his 
manner. Underneath his indifference he has 
» heart of gold. I tell you, Martin, I don’t 
vaink I could have lived through yesterday 
bat for his kindness and sympathy.” 

* Aud Vere knows him?” 

“Vere has known him all his life. I don't 
think you or I conld break things to him more 
earcfally than the Vicar,” 


*‘T conclude Dr. Bolton shares your views 
of Miss Bovington?" 

"Yes! I suppose you are sure of being 
able to identify her, if she is the person she 
claims to be?” 

“T am positive.” 

‘You Know there are such things as dis- 
guises, and she is a very clever woman. Then 
you only saw the real Marguerite onc: ?” 

* Ay; but her face made an impression on 
me which I neverforgot. Six or seven weeks 


ago, Maitland, I met in London a young lady | 


who reminded me so strongly of Mies Boving.- 
ton that I felt conscious, for the first time, 
how vividly and distinctly I remembered that 
brief meeting.” 

‘*Who is the young lady?” asked Claude, 
eagerly. ‘‘ What a pity you did not speak to 
her? It might have been the real heiress! '’ 

“IT have spoken to her. It was at her 
father's house I met her. I have been there 
several times since, and the resemblance still 
strikes me; but as Miss Netherton hag never 
been out of England, and has no relations in 
Africa, I know it is only one of those chance 
likenesees one meets from time to time.” 

‘* Did you ask her?” 

‘To confess the truth, I did. Maitland, 
you may trust me to recall the features of 
Marguerite Bovington, since I tell you Misa 
Netherton might be her twin sister; and I 
have no dearer hope in life than someday to 
persuade this same Miss Netherton to be my 
wife. You will understand, old fellow, I shall 
give my best energies, my warmest efforts, to 
find your sweetheart since I have learned 
lately to know what love means, and so can 
guess a little of your suffering.” 

“Do you know I used to fancy you cared 
for Kitty?” 

* So I did as Vere’s sister. I never believed 
in the other sort of love. In fact, a few weeka 
ago, I was on the verge of proposing to a girl 
because she had literary tastes, and our joint 





incomes would have provided things comfort- 





ably. Thank goodness, I found out my mié- 
take in time, and learned that love ia better 
than aught else.” 

The two men shook hands warmly. It wat 
a silent assurance of mutual aceiatance in the 
coming storm which they felt sure awaited 
them at Bovington. Of the two Kenneth was 
the more hopeful. Olaude's very heart ached 
with the uncertainty of Kathleen's fate, 

Early on Monday morning Dr. Bolton 
received @ telegram anponneing that the goot 
ship Persian bad reached Piymouth, and Vere 
Thornton was among her paccengere. The 
kind hearted Vicar canght the ncxt train for 
the south, hoping to arrive at Southampton 
before the steamer, and supply his poor 
young friend with fuller and more de 
information than it had been possible to put 
in Claude Maitland’s letter. 


(To be continued.) 








We are to have “An Automatic Railwa 
Library,” which means a case of books fi 
into railway carriages. The books will consist 
of short novels and stories by good writers, 
and any books likely to tempt the weary into 
putting the all-important ooin “into the slot. 

“Finer rootixe ” is 8 Scotch custom of the 
New Year, which is happily unknown in Eng- 
land, As soon as the hour of midnight pro- 
claims that the Old Year is dead, the h 
each household, together with the adult males 
and females belonging thereto, set out, 
armed with a bottle of whisky, to pay the first 
visit of the year to friends and neighbours. 
The amount of good luck which will attend 
visitore and visited during the ensuing twelve 
months is believed to depend on the amount of 
whisky consumed by ‘these ‘first. 
over the threshold, and, judging from the 
visible results of the national libations, the 
attendant or resultant go01 fortune should be 
great indeed. 
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[308 SANDERS AND HIS PASSENGER WERE CERTAINLY CONTRASTS—BRENDA DALE WAS A LADY !] 


NOVELETTE.) 
THE VILUAGE MYSTERY. 
t= 
OCHAPTER I. 


A ramp-ciass carriage of the afternoon train 
to Dring one soorehing hot summer's day. 
We say the afternoon train advisedly, since 
only three reached Dring from London daily 
—one at nine am., another ten hours later, 
while the last was exactly in the middle, and 
was always known in looal conversation by 
the name now given. 

Dring was a very small place, but as it was 
surrounded by several villages smaller still, 
which depended on it for railway station and 
mopping, it was wont to give itself airs. 

Only one passenger alighted to-day—a girl 
in a soft brown cashmere dress and plain 
“— hat. 

@ was strikingly pretty and graceful, but 
she looked, somehow, as though she was not 
used to third-olass travelling. Evidently she 
had won the hearts of her companions, for 
i all assisted in handing her her packages ; 

when the train steamed off she waa left 
standing on the platform with two black bagg, 
& bird cage, a bandle of shawls and umbrellas, 

,& good-sized basket which, from the 
Mepicions sounds which came from its re- 
cesees, evidently contained something alive. 

She was of middle height, and had the 
sweetest, truest grey eyes you might meet in 
&day’s journey. For the rest, her features 
were regular and clearly-out. Her soft brown 
bair wae coiled round her head, leaving her 
broad forehead uncovered. 

It was a pretty face and an intelligent one, 
but it did not look as though its owner were 
happy, 

* Be those boxes yours, miss?” seked the 
Porter of Dring, pointing to the two tin trunks 
Which the guard had pitched out of his van. 





‘' Yes, they are both mine; and I want to 
get on to Triggington, please. How far is it?” 

“It’s three miles, miss." 

“ Are there any cabs?" 

‘‘ Dear me, no, miss ! It's quite the country 
about here!” 

‘‘Bat still, people must get about,” sug- 
gested Brenda, simply; ‘‘and no one could 
carry luggage three miles!" 

‘*The quality keeps carriages,” the porter 
condescended to explain, ‘‘and t’other folks 
borrow a cart. There's Jos Sanders goes to 
Triggington every day. He'd take your 
traps up for sixpence, and you with ’em if 
you liked.” 

The cart was standing in the station-yard. 
It was clean and tidy. The driver, who came 
up to clinch the bargain, seemed respectable. 

‘You be the new echoolmiatress, I reckon?” 

“Yes; I am Miss Dale.’ There was a 
perceptible pause in the middle of her sen- 
tence, fs 

‘It’s an uphill road to Triggington, with 
all sorts of turns, You'll very likely lose your 
way if you try, to walk it, so I reckon you'd 
better come with me and your bexes; and 
we'll say ninepence for the lot." 

Brenda agreed. Ninepence for herself and 
the canary, a small cat, two boxes and bags, 
besides sundry parcels, did not sound exhor- 
bitant terms. If everything in Triggington 
was on the scale of Jos Sanders’ charges she 
began to think her salary would go a great 
deal farther than she had expected. 

Jos and his passenger were certainly con- 
trasts. He was just a simple country man, 
who cultivated vegetables in his pateh of 
ground, and sold them in Dring on market 
day. His wife did “a little washing,” and 
together they made a livelihood. 

You could have told the man’s calling 
wherever you had met him; but with Brenda 
it was very different. Though her brown 
cashmere was plain, almost to severity, it 
fitted her like a glove, The black velvet bad 





been fastened on her hat by tasteful fingers, 
and her small hands were encased in dark 
kid gloves, 

Schoolmistresses have made great strides of 
late years, but few of them can boast the 
quiet grace and dignity which Miss Dale 

ssessed, and which made Jos tell his wife 

ter on he felt jast as though ‘one of the 
quality ’’ had taken a ride with him. 

“Ie Triggington a large place?’ asked the 
new schoolmistress. 

She knew so little of it, poor child, beyond 
the bare fact that there were seventy children 
of sehool age, and the village was too poor to 
afford an assistant. A farnished house and 
forty pounds a year were the emoluments 
offered, and there had been no keen competi- 
tion for them, Noone had been very anxious 
to despute with Brenda her means of snb- 
Bistence. 

* “Yell,” Jos shook his head, for he was not 
usea «0 statistics, ‘ there be bigger places, and 
there be smaller. It’s big enough for we.” 

“ Me, Thorpe is the Vicar?” 

She had touched a responsive chord at last. 

“ Ay, ay, mise, and a good man he is; and 
his wife was the kindest lady I’d ever wish to 
see. Bat since she died there hasn't been no 
one like to take hold of things in the parish, 
and they mostly ‘ slide.’” ak 

The cart stopped at last before a building, 
which Brenda thought the prettiest village 
achool she had ever seen. 

It was built in the gothio style, and already 
the ivy clambered over the grey stone walls ; 
at one side was a tiny cottage with a flower 

den in front, and a row of geraniams on 
the window ledge. 

A respectable woman came out to open the 
door, and !end a hand with the luggage. 

Brenda felt a t shyness steal over her, 
but she contrived to smile as she gave Jos his 
ninepence and to ask, with some show of 
interest, whether any of his family wer 
among her pupils, 
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“Two little girls, miss. And nice lasses “Lam twenty-two. Itold my age to Mr.! “ I'll risk it. Girls, I wish yo 
they bs, though [ say it.” Thorpe before he engaged me.” and be a little more charitable.” oe 


Brenda wished him ‘good day” and went 
into the little parlour ; bat the door was open, 


Colonel Moore plunged into business con- 


| versation, and eat twenty minutes, talking 


and she caught every word of the conversation | hard, 


which ensued between the woman who had | 


received her and her late driver. 

“ Her have a pleasant face,’’ said Jos, ap- 
provingly; ‘seems like ohildren "il take to 
her, I hope she'll stay.” ; 

“ Bhe'll not a = F spare replied the 
woman, iti . “Tl say that.” 

“ Wher what's eoxise with her? She talked 
as friendly as may be.’ 


‘“Tene’s ma amiss with Miss: 
Ada won't let stay. 
mush too presey.” 


Another moment anf 
back in the parleur, aa 
as though she had not 
sorry prophecy. 


She'll ber 
ne ae 


He left Brenda with the impression that if 
dictatoria!, he wae, atiteast, juat and sincere, 
He was @ bachelor, and a richene. Smail 
ag was thepopulation of Triggington there were 
two or three young Sadies quite ready to he- 
come Mrg, Moore; bot neither of them had 
ever caused the gallant officer so much curi- 
osity ac @id the bumble inhabitant of the 
school-hange. 
Geoffrey Moore knew » lady when he saw 
wed ten minutes in Miss Dale's aonicty 
kim she was s gentlewoman by birth 
Ww in the world had in- 







A farty pounds-a-year? : 
i eRedwithe ® everyone Was aaiting the 


, 


i 


‘* Where there is concealment there ia alw 
. rr . - 2 & 
six,’ said Ada, piously; “and you can’t iene, 
papa, thas Miss Dale's whole life is conceal, 


ment. She never by any chance alludes to 
no past life. She never receives or writes a 
etter. 


. You know no more about her than 

| you a the day she came, more thana month 

page!” 

| Lhe Vicar was more impressed than 

' 

let his girls perosive by their conga 

when they hed left the study be carefull 

unlocked ene of bis table drawers, and 

lfrom ita letter from an oll callege friend 

_who had a liviug the other side at England. | 
“Tam more than willing to enawer any 


duced her $0 enme an euch tha Beiggingtond tae the lester, "tine ie the eal deem 


gous ony ot Wests a's a) eee a mon (Ried of ee mit inutnaomeeti 
4 () 
heetile. Mr. Thorpe told ee rage | ise Everyone: —— vt se: away nih theix after 
few groceries, and see tha were com- | ¢he . aa | Lienel's death, they took Fete ag 
fortable. A kind-hearted he is | @ great who had lee vennitlthes: Her father was just dead, ah 
: ever lived, but he’s had aoye las wees rer commowan to Tina. seemed a enitable arrangement for her, I 
It's not a year ago since higewita, : What did this grave, epatifal gizl want in rather wonder she did not refer you to Lady 
“Has he any daughterag* ‘Ryenda, | the humble bad chosen? Was it | Monkton instead of myself; bat ae 
wondering J the redoulgyeyy s Ada” te ite hi benause she had ammanined toncied yan mentd pee & olerical reference. 
ived & e \ icarage. terri ‘because ’ ’ cannot expect 
“ He's three, Miss Dale; Bpb, $a wypanind, dextitnte, ar—why wae ic? ott wen al ior 1 forty pounds eentend 
not one of them comes up tp their mamma, Jos heard all the geasip with silent | I you. will do well to give Brenda 
though they've all been but his. own epinion, givenet home, | Dales trig. She has had an excellent plain 
and grown up, a9 to gay, yoy vy was ® very shrewd one. , is most conscientious and pains- 
Mrs. Boxtan retreated to her own ahede, “She's had a lop of tronble, and come} taking. Ske often assisted in our school, and 


and the new echoolmistresg, gtter enjoying 


tree fens Sell qnengy <name> Sesepine See nee | 
home. 


It was from the sekool anig by a 
little atrip of ground, over whioh.some-caretal 
person had caused a glass awning te be bnilt, 
30 that the teacher could pase from her home 
to her work in the worst rain without getting 
wet. 

A small parlour, a tiny kitchen, and a good- 


sized bedroom, running over the two, was the | 


extent of Brenda’s dominions. 

The three rooms were furnished ve ainly, 
but they looked pretty, because everything had 
been bought new, and was therefore adapted to 
the size of the rooms. 

Brenda desided thet when her piano and 
easy obair arrived the parlonr would loek 
quite homelike. Meanwhile ake un a her 
boxes, teking out many a quaint tittle nick- 
nack and ornament which wonld serve to 
brighten her abode. 

At last, after an hogr's hard work, she. felt 
tired, and eat down to enjoy the regult af her 
inbours ; but'she’ had hardly done so before a 
knock came at the door, and possessing no 
domesticto angwer the summons, she was per- 
force obliged to go to open it herself. 

A gentieman sjood there. A man of forty, 
turned, tall and stately. BPfe stared at Brenda 
with an astonishment which was too genuine 
to be rude. 

‘“Are you Miss Dale?” he exclaimed 
hag there been some mistake?” 

“f am the new agheolmistress, sir!” re- 
turned the git, quietly, adding the last word 
by an effort, for it did not come naturally to 


ber + 

“Ob ! Tam one of the school-managers, and 
I thought fT woul@ call and give you 3 few 
instructions."’ 

Brenda bowed, and ied the way to ‘the little 


parlour. 

Colonel Moesre stared again. He remem- 
bered the room as it used to be, and noticed 
the alterations. alrestty made in it. 

“J am afraid, Miss Dale, you-haye made a 
gteat mistake in comjng here,” he said, 
quickly. “We only require the three R's, 
and there is ne scope for sugh accomplish. 
ments.as you mgy possess.” 

She shook her 4 

“f quite understood what wae required, 
sir, and T hope give gatisfaction. I shall do 
my best to do ap," 

“ Hem!’ Yor look very-young 1"’ 


=“ 


no better than 
wants to be let be.” 

“ And the chil take ta her wonderfal, 
Jos," pot in “ She's always a kind 
word and smile for em. It ain't the poor folk 
that don't like Miss Dale; it's the ladies, be- 
cause they think she’s too.much like them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Thorpe was besieged on all sides. His 
| three daughters after a month's separate com- 

plaints, which he never heeded, oame ta him 
| together, and petitioned him to send away 
| Miss Dale. 

“It's velly quite absurd,” said Ada, who 
was seven-and-twenty. ‘' She givea herself as 
many airs.as though she were & lady.” 

“She spoila the children,” chimed inj Mar- 
garet, who believed in severity. ‘I don't 
suppose she ever uses the cane at all.” 

**I met her myself,” declared Lucy, ‘ stop- 
ping old Mrs. Drake's bath.chair, aud.talkiag 
to her juet as thaugh she was an equal!” 

Mr, Thorpe gave one sigh for the losa of 
the kind-hearted wife who would have soothed 
the grumblers. Then he said, coldly,— 

‘‘Miss Dale came to me highly recom- 
mended, and until she neglects her: duties I 
have no intention of dismissing her. Indeed, 
I doubt if I could do ao without the consent 
of the school managers.” 

“If things were represented to them pro- 
perly——"’ began Ada, 

“Only there is nothing to represent. I 
have never geen the ‘airs’ of whioh Ada 
complains, It is one of my favourite theories 
that-a good teacher never needs to use conpoxal 
punishment; and ag old Mrs, Drake ig, the 
proudest woman in the parish I think we can 
trust her to oheok Miss Dale's advances if 
she dislikes them, You see, girls, your 
reasoning won't stand,” 

‘‘T am sure she is not & proper person,” 
said Ada, severely. ‘‘She looks theatrical, 
and no one knows anything abont her.” 

“I know a great deal.’”’ 

His Sager demanded with. one voice,— 

“ What?” 


‘qT hat she dogs her duty thoroughly, and is 
already beloved by tha children. Thatisquite 
enough for me.” 

“You will never believe anything until it is 


if 
: 
ir 


E 
F 








; too late. When she has robbed everyone in 
| es lace you will be sorry you negleaied our 
advice,’ 


seemed te have a nataral gift for reading.” 

It was all in favour of the young school. 
mistress; and Mr. Thorpe, after a month’s 
experience, could fully endorse what his friend 
said of Miss Dale's painstaking, conecientious- 
ness, and aptitude for her chosen work, 

The Vicar could not doubt she was all her 

late pastor had said; and yet he had a kind of 
vague misgiving that there had come some 
great crisis in Brenda Dale's life between her 
leaving Elinmonkton and coming to Trigging- 
tor. 
‘She looka to me as though she had gone 
through some terrible srouble,” was his fingl 
reflection. ‘‘ Well, poor girl, I'll not ba the 
one to disturb her peace; but I wish, for her 
own sake, she would give mea little of her 
confidence so that I coald silence the girls.” 


Perhaps it waa with she bope: of glesning 
something that he made ap, unexpected call on 
Miaa Dale thas evening. He went after his 


late dinner, whan he thaught ke should be gare 
to. find her as home, and bia alleged. motive 
was to ask her a question about one ol) her 
pupila, who was ill. ‘ 

Brenda was sitting in ber liste pasion 
writing a lester, go.one complaint against ber 
was gt ess. She looked graver 
usual, andthe Viear fancied he saw the tnace 
of tears on her face, 

He asked his question and lingered, What 
& pratiy home.skhe bad made af éhe-littla school 
house, and how graceful she looked ia het 
quiet. brawa dregs | 1 

“T hope you ane comfortable here, Mis 
Dale?” heisaid, kindly, ‘Is is o lonely tile 
for & sann, girl like you, but I want you to 
try to ei heme amongst.ag.” 

“1 am. quite comfortable,” said Brenda, 
slawiy, ‘and I think, Triggington one of the 
prettiest places I ever saw." 

The Vicar persevered, 

“ You. must get.ong of your fnienda to. come 
and <A acre you in the ere} be sug- 

ed,  ualess you are going home ”" ; 
6) ee owe.to.ge to,” answered Beenda; 
“and there is no friend I conld ask here 
thank you all the same, Mr. Thorpe!" 

“Ara you really quite alave,in the world, 
poor child?” exclaimed she, kind old maa. 

‘Quite: alone |" Her voice shook as a° 
aiid 1 

“ Bat surely, at Elinmonkton there must 
be friends who. are dear to you?” 

She turned on him with flashing ayes. _ 
| one mament she seamed changed from 
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eee 
meek, gentle echoclmictress into ® proad im- 
erious beauty. " 
] hate the very eornd of Elinmonkton. I 
never want to seo if or anyone connected with 
itegain.” 


So the Vicar had to go away with hia cnri- 
osity ungratified. He waa not a romantic 
map, bnt he began to form a theory of hiaown 
respecting his mysterious protégée. Could Lady 
Monkton havea eon, and bad that young gentile- 
mad won the affections of his sister’s hand- 
maiden, and then broke her heart by letting 
her knowhe did not intend to marry her? 

The Vicar had plenty of London friends, 
and to one of these he wrote a pleasant, gossip- 


ing letter. concluding by an inquiry, added | 


@ith an effort at indifference, whether they 
could tell him anything of the Monktons. He 
was much interested in the family, thongh 
ergonally unknown to them. 

. The answer which came in the courss of a 
week qnite shattered Mr, Thorpe’s little 


romance. His friend knew Lady Moukton | 


fairly intimately. 

She was a charming woman, but had never 
recovered the shock of her husband's death. 
Having no son the property in the north went 
to ® distant cousin, but the widow and 
daughters were amply provided for. 

The youngest died soon after her father. 
The two others were lively, fashionable women 
yet, who might marry well, 

Mr. Thorpe shock his head as be folded the 
jetteraway. It did not help him in the least. 
Clearly Lady Monkton had no relation who 
could have toma pred with Brenda Dale's 
affestions. Olearly, too, she was not the kind 
of woman to be unjust te a favourite confiden- 
tiglservant. What, then, was the mystery ? 


The three Miss Thorpes were not at afl | 
They | 


pleased with their father’s conduct. 
congidered him lamentably weak, and dis- 
engsed the schoolmistress with their favourite 
friend, Miss Moore, whose opinion was far 
more in accordance with their wishes. 

“She onghp to be got rid of!’ said this 
spinster, she was = few years older than her 
brother. ‘I am sure she is the the lags per- 
ton to suit us, Why, would you believe it, 
girls, I went in the other night to speak to her 
about the needlework, and she was actually 
practising Italian gongs |” 

“ Absurd!” cried the admiring chorug. 

“T told her it was quite against the rules, 
and that I should spesk tothe managers about 
it; and she-actually had the impertineance to 


tell me that after school hours her time was | 


her own |" 

‘How very shocking! ”’ 

“ And,” here Miss Moore lowered her voice, 
88 though horrified at what she had to gay, 
“T actually remonstrated with Geoffrey, and 
he refased to interfere. He said Miss Dale was 
quite right. Isn't it terrible!” 

“Ip iv, indeed |" said Ada, warmly. “This 
creature seems to bewitch all the gentlemen. 
Papa defends her through thick and thin.” 

Miss Moore sighed plaintively. She had 
rather a desire to console the Vicar for his 
wife's death, 

“Your dear father is too charitable, I told 

firey is was his duty to protect Mr. 
Thorpe from being taken in |” 

“Who do you suppose she is?’ demanded 
Luey. “'A Jesuit im disguise come to turn 
those poor children into Papists! Sach things 

ve been heard of, you know.” 

“T think it is worse than that,” said Migs 
Moore, severely. “She bagn’s come abont 
any religion. {[ believe she’s an actress, and 
that she tired of her profession, and thonght 
she shonid like to marry a rich man, The 
creature is setting traps for Geoffrey or your 

her, I'm not sure which.” 

But Margaret differed. She was severe and 
natrow-minded, but she had a trifle more 
common sense than her sisters.or Miss Moore. 

“TI don’t think it’s that. I rather fancy 
she has done something very wicked, gnd ia 
afraid of being found out, I think she has 

come here to hide herself from jnstice."’ 

“ Bhe doesn’t look like a. murdergas,”” 


f 
' 
’ 
‘ 





‘‘She need not have killed anyone. She} Sir Lionel ouilived his friead by ten years, 
may have stolen a great deal of money, or | Hs was able to give his children every pos- 
have forged someone's name. I am quite sure | sible advantage, and from the bottom of his 
she is hiding. Why, whenever she gees a! heart he hoped that Jane and Maria would 
stranger she looks frightened to death. Her! marry ia his.own lifetime; but, unfortunately, 
eyes have a strange, hunted look in them, just | she Miss Monktons gimed too high. They 
ag though she fancied the police were on her | refused the one or two quiet country gentle- 
track,” {men who presented themselves as suitors; and 

Lucy, who wad not so strongminded,as her! when their father died, although eight and 
sisters, shivered. | nine-and-twenty respectively, bad no chance 

‘Tt is enongh to make one’s hair stand | of changing their name, 
on end to think we have a criminal in our! They were strong-minded. Their mother 
midst,” she said, neryously. ‘Miss Moore,| was essentially weak and easy-going. She 
you who are so cleyer, might surely find ont | had always leant on her-hushand. That prop 
her secret, and get her sent, away.” | removed she leancd on Maria. The result 

“I shall do my beat,” said Lydia Moore,|anyone might have expacted. Before Sir 
gravely. ‘It seems a.clear duty.to the, Viopr | Lionel had heen dead three. months, Maria 
and my brother to clear such a snare from | aad Jane knew ali about, Mr, Airlic's deed of 
their path. But I advise yon to da nothing | gift, and the humiliating troth that, whenever 
rashly, girls, We must find ont her secret Birdie married, they and their mother would 
before we. attempt to getrid of her, When! be lets with only five hundred a year, while 
once we know it we can make our own terms,!a% Lady Monkton’s death a third of 
and free Triggington of Miss Dale.” | smell iggome would be loat to them. 

And these were women who called them. | The two sisters discussed the matter gravely 
selves Christians. These were women who between themaelves, and.cameto a firm deci- 
went to church, and were taught to ‘Jove sion. Bixdiemust not he allowed to manry. 








a een 


their.neighbour as themselves.” 


Brenda Dale. had never injnred thex in| nntilehe was thi 
thoughé or word, yet they had bound them- | gained Jane.and 


selves by a firm resolution to buns her from | a bandsome: 
Alas! for charity as five thousand a-year should he the sum total 


her humble refuge. 
practised by the ladies of Triggington | 





CHAPTER II, 


| In that.cage the income wonld be her family’s 
. Inthe twelye years thus 
ia muss} Manage sto save 
They arranged shat 


of their expenditure; the balance remaining at 
| interest and compound interest would amount 
| to quite a fortane by the time their sister was 


| Lady Monkton waa as.wax in their banda. 
| She was devoted to ber elder girls; while ahe 


In the west-end of London stood a large, | could never forges:that Birdie, besides aimoss 
baudcgome house, farnished with every com- costing her own life, had come inthe piace of 


fort, and possessing that unmistakable air 
of substantial prosperity which marks the | 


residence of the well-to-do. 


It was the abode of Lady Monkton and her 


daughters, Mr. Grant's 


tirewoman. 


They had broken off all intercourse with 
Elinmonkton, for they had Joved the Court 
with almost passionate warmth, and, could 
not bring themselves to see their old home in 


the possession of a stranger. 

They had refused a 
Gordon, quite forgetfi 
his fault that no eon or brother of theirs lived 
to step between him and wealth, 

Sir Lionel had been a rich man; but.a great 
deal of his property was entailed, and. went 
with the title, Begsidey this, his wife had 


her jointure of five hundred s-year, and the | lonel 


rest of the money he IJeft behind. him passed 
absolutely to his youngest child. 

It was rather hard on Miss Monkton and 
her sister Jane, but their father was power- 
less to prevent it. Years before, when if first 
became probable, he would have no aon, and 


; he was trying to make a suitable provision for 


his family when they shonld have to leave the 
Court, a friend stepped forward. 

He was an old man, and had outlived all 
his relations. He lived near the Court, and 
had a doating affection for little ‘ Birdie,” 
Sir Lionel’s youngest daughter, He offexed 
to make the Baronet his heir ‘on the sole 
condition that every penny of his begnest 
passed at her father’s death to his favouzite. 

It seemed to Lionel Monkton folly to rafase 
fifteen thousand a-year. Is wonld brighten 
the last part of bis life with every comfort, 
and secure affiaence to his family, The only 
thing war, it might bring a diviaion among the 


girls for one to be ep richly dowered, and the |, 


others barely provided for. Mr, Airlie was 
ready with his expedient. Until Birdie 
married, or reached the age of thirty, her 
mother should enjoy the intexzeat ef her for- 
tune. There woulil bo no need to take the 
world at large, or eyen Sir Lionel’s own 
children, into their copfidense. The deed of 
settlement could be drawn bd and a trusty 
lawyer appointed guardian of the young lady's 
interests, 


te parishioners— | 
the ladies who had taken Brenda Dale from 
her country home a8 humble cempanion und 


advances from Bir | I 
that it was hardly looked hack on she time thakfollowad without 


the con so.ardentily desired. 

Poor little Birdie! Ske had been her 
| father’s pet and darling. To lose him was in 
itself a bitter blow, but. worse followed. fhe 

was taken from the country, and settled 
dewn,in.a.dall Landen Heuge. Their recent 
herpeyement admitted of no gaiety, even if 
pee sisters had allowed +erxr 40 paxiicipate in 
‘their amusements. She. was as lonely and 
neglected. asa girl of eighteen conld be, and 
began to perceive that Jane avd Mania had 
paseed from the indifference they bad always 
| shown her to an active dislike, 

To her life’s end Birdie Monkton never 


'® shndder. Often andeften she longed to go 
forth into the great world and easn her bread, 
even as @ shop-girl or machinist, It seemed 
to her thas any. toil, howeyer hard, would 
have been preferable to shose endless days of 


¥ idleness. : 

There came @ change ak last, juss when the 
girl was beginning to leok white and languid 
from the monotonous. wearimess of her life. 
Maria fell ill, aud the malady was pronounced 
to be scarlet fever of a moss. malignant type. 

Jape, who, to do her justice, dearly loved 
ber aldest sister, elected to remain with she 
invalid, and ageist the professienel nurse in 
the.care of her; bus. sheat.enee decreed that 
her mother and Birdie mast fiy from all 
-chanog of infeation, : 
| Lady Monkton was like # reed in her 
daughter's. bands, Jane took » farnished 
house in an obscure Heréfoxdehire village, and 
packed off her, mother and »younger sister. 
Brenda Dale. went with them as personal 
attendant, two servants being left by the 
owner of the house ; and as it was summer 
time, and the aenmtry was loeking glorious, 
they wonld bave every. chance of a plencant 
.home, if any place could be.ao to Lady Monk. 
tan, while,her fixes-born was.dapgerously iil. 

‘“I¢ is only a small. house,” dane explained 
40, hex roosher, “.andiit.is in the heart of the 
gounity, 40. thet you sre nob likely to be 
tronbled with visitors; but,of eonrse, you will 
take care that Birdie forms ne promisenous 
acquaintange, You knew haw mnch dopends 
en is,” 
Lady. Monkton nodded. 














‘‘ You may trust.me, Jane, Iwill :be care- 
ful, Dhat.unforsanase girl abadl not worry 
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you and poor Maria more than she has already { 
done.” H 

Jane was not quite content. 

“I have noticed in Birdie a decided taste | 
for low society. You must not be satiefied by © 
knowing she has no acquaintances of her own 
rank, Keep her aloof from everyone. It is 
the only way, unless we are all to be genteel 
paupers for the rest of our lives,” 

Lady Monkton promieed, and no doubt 
would have kept her word; buat the very day 
after her arrival at Laurel Cottage she 
sprained her foot, and was a priconer to the ; 
house, since there was no carriage in the | 
village she deemed suitable to her rank. 

It was impossible to keep Birdie always 
shut up in the little house through the lovely 
June days. It was equally impossible—or the , 
selfish lady thought so—to spare Brenda Dale 
to accompany her. And so it ended in Birdie 
wandering through the fields and lanes at her 
own sweet will, enjoying the sight and sound 
of country life as freely as in her father’s life- | 


| 
ppet’s End was a tiny village, but it had | 
one or two houses of superior rank, and the 
largest of these was ocoupied by a clergyman, 
who took pupils to prepare for different | 
examinations. He rarely had more than four - 
at a time—not mere boys, but fall-grown men, | 
some of them of the highest rank and stand. | 
ing ; others sons of ambitious trade'sfolk, who 
wished their offspring to occupy a higher posi- 
tion in society than themselves. 

At this time Basil Derwent was Mr. Glyn's 
senior 
than most of the inmates of Lippet’s House. | 
He was the cadet of a noble family, and his | 
mother had stood out as long as possible 
— his accepting an appointment in India, ° 
which was the only provision his uncle saw fit | 
to find for him. j 


pupil. He was four.and-twenty. older | [| 


were staying, and his darling’s plain, un- | him, in thought and deed, without this bond ; 


trimmed dresses, he had fancied Sir Lionel’s | but if he felt happier te leave her 


death had left his widow very badly off, 


‘*I would rather epeak to Lady Monkton, } 


dear,” he said, bravely. ‘‘I can’t bear that 
she should think I had tried to lure you into 
@ clandestine engagement. Is your mother 
ambitious for you, Birdie?” 

* Not for me. She is very anxious that 
Maria and Jane should marry well. Bat she 
has told me several times she intends to keep 
me at home.”’ 

Basil Derwent smiled. 


‘'If she can,” he corrected. ‘Birdie, do’ 


| you mean you object to my speaking to Lady | 


Monkton, not because I am a poor man, 
but because she is averse to the idea of your’ 
marrying anyone?” ' 

“IT mean just that, Basil. Mamma is} 
wrapped up in Jane and Maria. She can't 
bear anyone to take any notice of me. I am 


_ gure, if you spoke to her, she would be terribly © 


angry.” H 
“ With me?" 
* No, with me. She would say I had 
insulted my sisters, and was nothing but a’ 


| foolish child. Basil, once, when she fancied ' 


‘ 


someone liked me, she threatened to put me_ 
in a convent. She only relented when she 
found he had never cared for me but as a! 
friend.” 

Basil felt indignant. 

“Lady Monkton muss be mad!” he cried, | 
hotly. ‘ Birdie, I will never leave you under | 
her a You must be mine before I go to 

nd ! ” 

*' She will never let me.” 

“IT shall not ask her,” returned Basil, 
gravely, and forthwith he propounded his’ 
scheme, { 

He was going up to London the next day on | 
business. He would get a marriage license, and 


ag i 
80 it hould be. =a 

‘My own at last!” said Basil Derwen 
when he and his bride went out of the parm 
old church into the glorious summer gun. 
shine. 

“I don’t think you need say ‘at last!’” 
remarked Birdie, simply. ‘It is not two 
montha yet since we first met!” 

“Not two months! Birdie, I havea great 
deal to say to you, and but little time to ga 
it. Let us sit down here, dear, and think ont 
our plans." 

He had led her into the Temple-gardens, 
fragrant with the scent of sweet peas and 
mignonette. He found her a seat in a retired 
spo’, and said simply,— 

‘*T have passed my examination, Birdie,” 

She looked into his fase, and understood. 

‘* Then the time for your going to India is 
fixed. Oh, Basil, we must say good-bye to. 
day ; that is why you have brought me here.” 

**Good-bye, indeed, but only for a term,’ 
he urged. ‘Iam to sail from Southam 
next week, and I must spend the last few days 
that remain with my mother. She is in 
Scotland. I am her only son, and I oan 
hardly go out to India without saying fare- 
well to her.” 

“Of course not!” Birdie gathered her 
courage. ‘ Will you write to me, Basil, and 
tell me your address so that I may answer 
your letters ?’’ 

*‘Of course, I will.” He took a card and 
wrote a few words on it hurriedly in pencil. 
‘* That will find me, darling, till I sail, I shall 
write to you as soon as I get to Scotland, and 
give you the exact time of my leaving 
England. : Oh, Birdie, how I wish you were 


going too!” 
She wished it herself, child. Basil 


Poverty, however, had been stronger than | Birdie should meet him the f lowing morn- | looked down at the bright gold wedding ring, 


pride, and the Honourable Mrs. Derwent had ° 
at last consented to the expatriation of her ' 
son; and Basil came to Mr. Glyn’s to prepare | 
in hot baste for an examination, his passing 
which was essential to his success. 

He learned something more than the sub- | 
jeots his tutor included in his course, namely, | 
to conjugate the verb ‘to love.” Birdie ' 
Monkton was his teacher. | 

The young people met first by accident, | 
when Basil was happy enough to save the girl 
from a wild bull. After that, by chance or 
design, their pathe always seemed to cross, 
until at last, one August day, Basil confessed 
his secret, and pleaded for Birdie’s love. | 

“TI have little enough to offer you, my 
darling,” he said, sadly. ‘' As soon as I reach 
India I shall bave an income of three hundred 
—_ and after the first five years it will be | 

sed to a sum that I think would be 
sufficient for us. Birdie, do you think you 
could wait five years for me?”’ 

“I would wait my life for you,” the girl 
answered, bravely. “I love you, Basil, just 
as you do me. We are so young, dear, the 
five years will soon pass, and then we shall 
have all our lives to spend together.” 

‘Shall I speak to your mother, Birdie?" 
he asked, anxiously. ‘‘Do you think she 
would consent to our engagement ?” 

Birdie shook her head. 

“I can’t explain it to you, Basil, but 
mother has the greatest objection to people 
being engaged. She seems to think it mad- 
ness!” 

Mr. Derwent opened his eyes. 

“ But if so, Birdie, she must have been mad 
herself once. Do you mean, little girl, her 
own marriage was so unhappy she fears the 
same fate for her daughter ?”’ 

‘“* My father was the kindest, braves} man in 
the whole world!” oried Birdie, eagerly; 
“‘and he and mamma were devoted to each 
other. I think no family could have been 
.~ + than ours until papa died.” 

r. Derwent felt puzzled. He had no idea 
of Lady Monkton’s income, still less that all 
but a fraction of it belonged to Birdie. 











Seeing the modest house in which the ladies 


ing, and be made his wife. Though only 
nineteen she looked older than her age. 

Lippet’s End had no station of ite own, but 
an omnibus ran between the village and a 
large local junction, from which he could be 
whirled up to London in less than an hour. 

“I dare not take you to India until I have 
made a home for you,” said Basil, fondly; 
‘bat, Birdie, I will shorten the time of waiting 
by every means in my power, and I can bear 
the ceparation better if, at least, I know that 
you are my wife.” | 

“But your own relations, Basil? What 
would they say to such a thing?” | 

Basil parried the question. 

* You know, my darling, what you have told | 
me of Lady Monkton makes me terribly 
uneasy. If she really posaceses this horror 
of matrimony, and anyone whispered our. 
secret to her, she might be for sending you to 
@ convent, as she threatened before. If only | 
you are my wife—if I leave you with the 
certificate of our marriage—you wil be able to 
stand against her tyranny.” 

The girl clung to him as though she felt 
she needed his protection even then. 

“ Are you quite sure you wish it, Basil?” 

“I wish it more than anything in the 
world, sweetheart. Is will be hard work to, 
leave you anyway, Birdie; buat I shall carry ' 
away a lighter heart if I know that you are 
my wife,"’ 

Brenda Dale was taken into their confidence. 
The pretty maid was fairly devoted to her! 
young lady, and espoused the lovers’ cause 





which shone through her thin, silk glove. 

‘* Shall you be able to wear it, Birdie?" 

“‘T shall not dare,” replied the girl, sadly. 
* Basil, I should like to give it to you!" 

“To give me your wedding-ring, sweet- 
heart? What can you mean?”’ 

“I may not wear it, and I have no safe 
hiding-place. I should like you to have it 
best, Basil, for it will remind you of me.” 

“Do you think I shall forget?” he asked 
her, half reproachfally, bat he let her pall off 
the ring and give it into hie keeping. He 
looked at the little golden hoop tenderly as be 
said gravely, ‘Some day I shall put it back 
in its right place. Meanwhile, sweetheart, I 
shall guard it for your sake.” . 

‘'BasiJ,” asked the girl, half plaintively, 
‘don’t you think we could mees jus‘ )13! 
more? Couldn't you spare me onehalf-4a¢ 
dear, before you go to India?” 

‘‘L will try. Birdie, we must mansz? 
So look happy, dear. This is not g3)1-d73 
We will meet once more!" 


CHAPTER III. 
Marra Monkton recovered ; but Jane, who 


‘had narsed her with devoted skill, took the 


infection and died. 

Lady Monkton was quite broken down by 
the blow, and Birdie had to soothe her almost 
as a child. To leave her for an hour wad 
impossible, and the bare idea of being absent 
from her long enough to go up to London 


heart and soul. Birdie’s scruples were hushed | meet Basil was not to be thought of for ® 


to rest. Lady Monkton was kept in ignorance 
of her daughter’s absence ; and the girl, dressed 
in a soft white serge, with a plain sailor hat 
and white ribbons went up to London, and 
standing by Basil's side in a grim old city 
church, vowed to be his true and loving wife 
till death did them part. 

It was a stolen marriage, but Birdie had no 
sense of wrong-doing. Her mother and 
sisters did not want her. They told her so 
every week of her life, and let her feel it 
oftener still, There was no one but Bazil 
who loved her. She would have been true to 


|frouble that had befallen her, and conclud- 


moment. 
Birdie therefore wrote to her husband ® 
tender, affectionate letter, explaining the 


ing,— ve4 
“So that our good-bye in the Temple 
gardens must really be our last, dear. Bat I 
know you will come home to me as soon 88 
you can. Meanwhile, we must trust each 
other, and write by every mail,” 
She signed the letter simply “ Your owD 
Birdie”—not for her to write the sacred name 
' of “wife” before he had called her by it. 
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She posted her letter with her own hands, 
and then she waited in loving expectation for 


None came. The days passed, still Basi! 
Derwent did not write. At last Birdie, almost 
peside herself, took the omnibus to the neigh. 
pouring town, and went to the free library to 
search in the shipping news whether the 
Seraph bad actually sailed, 

Yes, it was down on the appointed day. 
She knew Basil had taken his passage in this 
vessel, and that his purse was far too slender 
for him to have forfeited the money paid for 
it. She could think nothing but that her 
bosband had left England without sending a 
line to comfort her aching heart. 

Birdie had no friends in Lippet's End, no 
confidant in the world except Brenda Dale. 
The young maid was divided between sym- 
pathy with her young lady and indignation 
at Mr. Derwent’s neglect, 

For Birdie’s sake she managed to scrape 
acquaintance with one of Mr. Giyn’s servants, 
and asked the woman point-blank what had 
become of the ‘tall young gentleman” she 
used to see about so often ? 

The cook, who had not taken’much interest 
in Basil Derwent, applied the description to 
another of Mr. Gilyn’s students, a bold, 
dashing young fellow of nineteen, and she 

pily gave—as she thought—the desired 
ation. 

“His pa died, and he came into a heap of 
money. He was a handsome man to look at; 
but between me and you, Miss Dale, he was a 
rank bad one for anything else. They do say 
he'd married a barmaid in London, and the 
old gentleman parted them, and sent him 
down here to be out of the way. He never 
did a stroke of work, and the master was glad 
enough to get rid of him ”’ 

Although Brenda Dale had never been in 
love herself, she had sofficient sympathy with 
fh lady not to carry this sorry news 


She only told Birdie she had been unable to 
get any satisfactory information about Mr. 
Derwent, and she thought the beat thing to do 
Would be to wait till his letter came. 

“ He can’t write now till he gets to India,” 
sid Birdie, gloomily. ‘‘I shall have to wait 
six weeks,” 

Long before the six weeks were over they 
Went back to the house in Greville.square, 
' had been ordered to be thoroughly dis- 
infected in their absence. 

Perhaps the orders had been neglected or 
badly carried out, or else grief and suspense 
had made poor Birdie a ready prey to disease. 

Before she had been home many days she 
Was stricken with the fever, and every hour 
of Brenda Dale's time was spent in nursing 

She was hovering between life and death 
When a letter arrived with an Indian /stamp, 
addressed to ‘‘ Mies Dale, care of Lady Monk. 
ton, 55, Greville-square.”’ 

The two young lovers had agreed, for pre- 
caution, that their correspondence should be 

d on through Brenda. 
Monkton, who always opened the 
letterbox herself, decided there was some- 
very suspicious in their pretty maid 
having a foreign correspondent, and slipped 
the letter into her own pocket. 
his lady had few scruples, and once alone 
security of her own room, with the door 
ed, she coolly held the envelope over a 
of boiling water, and in a few moments 
Open it without the fraction of a tear, 
Hor face grew first bewildered, then horrified, 
48 she read the opening lines :— 


“My Dearest Breprz,—Why did you not 


meet me as we arranged? Darling, you sent | 


mé out to India with a sore heart, but——” 


Miss Monkton had no patience with love. 
stters, never having had any such missives 
herself, and having got eo far she quietly put 
the unfortunate sheet of paper in the fire. 

‘Fate has played into my hands,” she 
thought, cheerfally. ‘‘For the next few 


weeks Birdie will be incapable of writing to] 


India, By that time the young man will 
have met someone else. He knows nothing 


of her wealth, and will soon forges her baby | 
Is is just as well she should have had | **IT can only repeat my advice. 
A barnt child dreads the Miss Monkton is better tell her the exact 


face, 
this ‘little affair.’ 
fire; and after one experience of man’s per- 

fidy she will be content to leave the sex alone 

in fature.” 

Birdie had not. the slightest desire to live. | 
She felt too miserable to care about getting 
better ; and when, one day, towarde the end of 
October they carried her to a sofa, and 
prophesied ia a week she would be able to 
walk about, she only shook her head and 
began to ory. 

** What is it?” asked the doctor, beckoning 
Brenda to follow him from the room, andj 
speaking in a confidential tone. ‘Is there 
anything on her mind ?”’ 

“I think her heart's broken,” said the | 
young nurse, sadly. ‘I’ve done my best to, 
get her better, because I love her dearly, bat. 
I’m not sure but that she would have been | 
happier in her grave.” 

Dr. Carrington looked at Brenda keenly. 

‘‘Do you mean she hasa lover? Whereis. 
he? He ought to be here.” 

Brenda hesitated, 

** No one knows anything about it but me,” 
she said, uncomfortably, “‘and I don’t know ; 
what to do. I wish you'd let me tell you 
everything, Dr. Carrington. I need not) 
mention names, and if you want to cure Migs ' 
Birdie you ought to know.” | 

**I do want to cure her, and I will give you | 
the best advice in my power. Sit down.” 

He always treated Brenda as though she 
had been a daughter of the house. In truth, 
the country dameel had nothing of a servant 
about her. She never wore caps nor aprons, 
She was called in the household ‘‘ Miss Dale,” 
and when Birdie was well her duties were 
more those of a companion than maid, 

“He was studying with a tutor while we | 
were at Lippet’s End, and he was always; 
meeting Mies Birdie, 
or they thought he did, and the end of it was 


they were engaged.” 

‘*T suppose he was a gentleman ?"’ hazarded |; 
the doctor, 

“T th +"so. He didn’t behave as such. | 
He persuaded her into a secret marriage by 
saying he was going to India, They parted | 
in London an hour after the wedding, and she 
has never had a word or line from him since,” | 

“Do you suppose he went to India?” 

‘*T know he didn’t. The housekeeper at his | 
tutor’s told me all about him. He was under. 
age, and had married a barmaid in London. ' 
His father was so angry that_he parted them, | 
and sent the young man down to a country | 
village on the plea of studying,’ but really to 
get him out of the way.” 

De. Carrington looked very grave. 

‘*T oan’s understand it,” he said, igravely. 
‘* He couldn't marry two wives.” | 

“T’ve thought over it sill I've felt quite 
dazed,” admitted Brenda. ‘‘He was a plea- 
sant-spoken young gentleman enough; and | 
you see he may have thought the barmaid ' 
wasn't his legal wife, and he might take 











He saved her life once, | f¢q 


‘* She’d not know they were for Miss Birdie, 
‘sir. They were to come under cover to me. 
None of the family would interfere with my 


letters,’ 
As soon ag 


truth. I believe, in such cases, anything is 
better than suspense.” 

And meanwhile Maria Monkton worked her 
cruel will. A second of those Indian letters 
came, and was opened by her in the same 
manner. She did not attempt to read this 
epistle, but she carefally noted down the 
address on the ficat page, and the signature 
“ Basil Derwent.” 

That afternoon Miss Monkton wrote a letter 
on her most fanereal sheet of writing. paper, 
with her hardest and most pin-like steel pen. 

**55, Greville-square, Kensington, 
** October 20, 1888. 

‘‘8re,—Hearing from the maid-servaat, 
Brenda Dale, of the tie which subsisted be- 
tween yourself and my younger sister, I have 
to inform you that the unfortunate girl died 
of scarlet fever, contracted almost immedi- 
ately after you lefs England. Of your condact 
in drawing so young 4 girl into a clandestine 
engagement I will not speak here. We would 
fain guard her memory from even the shadow 
of a reproach; and, therefore, we desire that 
the episode of her intimacy with you should 
remain a secret. For the same reason my 
mother, my remaining sister and myself re- 
quest, as the only favour that you can do us, 
that you will neither answer this letter or 
seek our acquaintance on your return tc 
England.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

** Manta Monxton.” 


The letter sent and despatched, Miss Monk- 

ton kept a firm watch on the post-bag for eix 
weeks longer. Then she ceased to have the 
task of burning an Indian missive regalarly 
every mail.day, and came to the conclusion 
that the “ young man” had received her in- 
formation, and was going to comply with her 
uest. 
Birdie’s reoovery was very slow. She looked 
so white and fragile that some dormant 
mother-love was roused in Lady Monkton's 
heart; ‘and seeing how the girl shrank from 
her London home, ehe arranged to send the 
convalescent and Brenda Dale down to 
Bournemouth for therest of the winter, while 
she and Maria tried to find a tenant for 55, 
Greville-square, which they felt they never 
could like as a home without Jane. 

Maria had another reason for desiring to 
move, Asshehad never read one of Bavil 
Derwent's letters through she had not grasped 
the fact that he was her sister's husband. 

She thought of him only as Birdie’s lover ; 
and while congratulating herself on the clever 
fraud that had parted them, was quite alive to 
the danger of their meeting if Mr. Derwent 
returned to England in », few years’ time. 

So, even with some pecuniary loss, she was 
glad to sublet the large house in Greville- 
equare, and remove to quite a different part of 
London. 

They had bsen into no society while they 
lived in Kensington, owing to their deep 


| another. Then maybe he spoke to a lawyer mourning for their father. By changing their 
about it, and found out his mistake.” |a@ 


bodeand engaging an entirely fresh staff of 











| when could she have heard from him?” 


| letters till her daughter recovered ? ” 


“'Tnen he ought to write to Miss Monkton.” servants, she would be able to guard her secret, 
“He may think it better for her to forget snd leave noone to betray her deception, and 
him, I could make that out. What puzzles warn Basil Derwent that it was the second, 
me is his telling her he was going to India.” {and not the youngest, daughter of Sir Lionel 
Dr. Carrington looked very grave. whom the oruel fever had carried off as its 
** And you think this ia on her mind ?" victim. F 
“I'm quite sure of it, and I can’t decide| Unawomanly as was her conduct, Maria was 
whether I'd better tell her what I beard from | quite unconscious of its heartleseness. To her 
Mr. Glyn’s housekeeper, or _ let her g9 on ai she was only fighting for her own 
earning for news of him and believing him rights. 
a on eo . She was the eldest daughter. Her father 
“T think as scon as she is better you ought; had made a compact with Mr. Airlie that 
to tell her. Supposing he had gone to India, | would emable Birdie to take fifteen thousand 
a-year the day she married, leaving her mother 
“Three weeks ago. At the onset of her | and sister five hundred. 3 
illness.” To Maria's miad it was simple justice that 


‘‘Perhaps Lady Monkton kept back the|she should endeavour to keep ker youngest 
5 till’) 4 P. sister a spinster as long as possible, 
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Ths lawye?, who was Bifdie’s trustee, heard 
of her illness, wid ¢alled upon Lady Monktoh 
to inquire after Kie ward. 

Mr. Ogle, good, easy man, arrived rather 
tar@ily, since thé invalid was not onty out of 
@atiger, but had started that very day for 
Bourmmouth with her faithful companion, 
Brenda Dale. 

‘““T never was more sed in my life 
than when T heard Miss Beatfice was ill!” te 
said, frankly. “I always thought you'd take 
asmuch care of her as though you put her in 
@ glass case, knowing how much hinged on her 
1 Add 

Maria felt affronted, 

“I don't consider Beatrice haa ariything to 
complain of,” she said, . “She had 
= — and attention — her illness ; 

ut '§ se8 any reason baying a great 
dea! hingés on her life,’ 

CF should A ge oe — thou- 
sand reasons,” e (lawyer, chedrfully. 
‘* You see, Miss Monkton, youand your mother 
have been acoustomedto every loxury. Ifear 

ou would find ita great change ‘if anything 

to your sister, and you had to depend 
on my lady’s slender jointaze.”’ 

‘' Baty mamma is. Birdie’s) matural -heir,” 
dissented Maria, ‘so we should have the 
money just the same,” 

Mz. Qgle shook his head, 

“Hf Miss Beatrice dies unmarried, every 
penny ofit goes to charitable institutions, I 
thought you were sware-ef this |” 


allowed Brehds:Dale to accompany her sister. 

Maria's, first impulee, on discovering that 
Breridéa bad been in the lovers’ confidence, was 
to get rid of thé git] at-once. 

She only hesitated [for two reasons, She 
could nds well conféss how ‘the discovered 
Brenda’s offences; and hard-hearted. and 
strong minded though she was, she had not 
been able to résist the way in which her sister 
clung to her humble friend. 


So Brenda took her lady ‘to. 
mouth, and the two don 'tna agen ina 
pretty ‘house where they oould smell the scent 
of the pines, and watch she restlesa waves of 
the English Ghannel. 

And then it was that.the elder of the two 
told the other the story she had heard .at 
Saeeets End ; and Birdie jearned.that, instead 
of being a deserted_wife, ahe had never been a 
wife at all! 

‘ He must have deceived me-from the very 
first,” said Beatrice Monkton; sadly, “ for hd 
never mentioned his father. Indeed, he told 
me more than onee bis mother was a widow. 
Oh! Brenda, he couldn't have been false from 


the fixst! mauet be-eome mittake.” 
* That's what I’ve said again end 
again, my Biedie,” said: who 


the hambler .adiiress im these hours of 
intimacy. ‘ But you see, dear, we must look 
at itin thie way. H the housekeeper was mis- 
taken, and Mr. Derwent all you thought him, 
why did he never answer the letter you sent 
hin in Seotiand? Why has he keft you all 
these weeks without a line, knowing all the 
time you were in sore trouble, and that you 
hadn't got his. addressin India ?” 
Beatrice 


“Then you have quite lost *faith in’ Him, 
a ? You think him wicked arid teart- 

“No, I don’t!” protested Brenda, stowtly. 
“I've thotight over it again and sgein, and I 
believe he'd repented of bic wild ways,'and 
wanted to turn over a new leaf ‘and settle 
down. I think he loved you dearly who 
could help it?—and believing the barmaid 
wasn't his real wife, thought he hati a right to 
marry you. Maybe; when hid father diva, 
she claimed to be acknowledged ay Mra. Der- 


went, and the lawyers auidl it was iver right. | 
Then the poor young pentléman felt too | 


grieved and adhanredl to writets you. That's 
how I understand it,” 


“Liove brings only sorrow,” said Birdie, 
‘gadly, ‘‘Oh, Brends, life is véry hard!” 

Oa her own atcoutit Brenda was finding it 
very pleasant just then. 

De. Carrington had come down to Bourne. 
thouth, openly to visit Miss Monkton at her 
mother's request, relly to inform Brenda 
that‘he had been appoitited head physician to 
a large provincial hospital, and #0 beg her, 
when he took up work there in the spring, to 
go With him as his wife. 

“T am nots lddy,” skid Brenda, gravely. 
“L believe Lady Monkton looks on me as a 
servant. My father was the village postmaster ; 
and all my relatives, if I had any, would be 
plain working people. You would déstfoy all 
your Prospects you miarried me, Dre, 


“ And you will destroy all my hopes if you 
refase,” he replied, ‘‘ Brenda, youand I have 
watched ¢ by Beatrics Motkton's bed- 
sidé, and IT linve learned to Tove your sweet, 
tmeelfish neturé: Yotare& gentléwottian in 
thowyvlit atid féeling. ‘Whatéver La you 
filled in Lady Monkton’s household, the fact 
retaing that you sre her dauzhter’s friend. I 
‘ati not a rich rian, bal Tl have plenty for com- 
fort. At Dalsbary you Will meet note of the 
Monkton set. People will kiow you.as my 
Wife, and Tearf #0 like “atid esteem. fou for 
your own sake, I have not a relative in the 
‘world wWhtoni I need cotidilt. You are your 
Own mistress. Why should we not spend our 
lives together ?” 

Beatrice Monkton  fenrd of the engagement 
with mingled feelings. She wae too fond of 
Brenda‘not to rejdicé' im “her “heppiness. On 
the other ‘hatd, Wheti Het Gevited nurse 
Became Mrs: Oartitigton she wodld be riore 
lone than ever. Alofic, tht is, in hears and 


Of ‘cotirse fer mother and fister wotild 
‘he? to"live with them in the tew house 
at Maids Vale. Somehow, the very thoaght of 
going baék ‘to ‘her #eldtions was terrible to 
if Bestrive ; to when Bretids Dale's wed- 
been fixed for July, and ‘Lady Monk. 
ton, diider the phytivin's‘aavics, hail served 
to leaving her youngest da at Bourtie- 
mouth till (he eritimer, 's detive brain 
thought of a way out of her difficulties, whith 
r — — ry. whith 80 troubled the 
2 3 
“Brenda, you love meé very muh, don't 
you?” whe atked, suddenly, of the bride- 


‘Miss Beattios,” suid Brenda, solemnly, 
se} aeeree ee agit ee the ee 
except ; and'T’ years of my own life 
if I conld bat’ buy you happiness.” 

“T shall never be Happy agaih;” and Birdic 
Woked full tito her friend’s fate with her 
beautifal sad eyew. ‘‘ But there is eomething 
you could do for me, Brenda, that would 


brighten my'Tife. If Igo back to mamma and 
Maria I kT shall go mad!” 
** Wouldn’t ‘you like to go to Elinménkton, 


dear?” asked Brénda. “There's thany there 
would weéloorie you piadly !"’ 

‘No, I-want to earn my own living, Brenda, 
and you mist hélp me.” 

Brenda Dalé was a simple country efrl, and 
knew tile of fhe'law, and how she would 
infringe iv if the agreed to her frietid x request. 
To her t# sented an easy thing to fend her 
Hare to Beatrive. 

She knew that Lady Monkton would never 
have suffered her daughter to work for her own 
living, and ro olergynian would engage as a 
village schoolmistres# the child of a barotiet. 

She felt that Beatrice would pine away if 
she had to return to her unloved homes, aud 
that hard wotk was the best curs for bitter 
heartache. 

She knew that in a private family the 
governess has thany sligtits to béar. With a 
tiny home of her own, and little children to; 
; teach and care for, Birdie woul@ have more | 
Chance of Bafpiness; and, eo after a brief | 
struggle, John Carrington's jiancée gave way, | 
| The girls began ‘to tttke im a jodrral ape. | 
, Cially devoted to the interitts of National)! 
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Schools, and there very soon they saw Mr, 
Thorpe's advertisement. 

It attracted them for two reasons. It waa a 
part of England where Birdie bad never been 
before, and where she was not likely to megt 
anvone she had éver known. Then the Vicar 
of Triggington did not sie to a “ trained ” 
teacher, and specially wished her to be young, 

Educated in their childhood together inthe 
schoolroom at Monkton Osurt, Brenda Dale 
and Beatrice wrote an almost similar hand, 

Their old governess, if she had been shown 
the application sent in to Trig on for the 
vacant post, would have answe Prompily 
that it was written by Brenda. 

So it was settled. The two frichda Pa 
Bournémouth on the same day—Brenda Dale 
to spend a few days in London at the honge 
of a friend of Dr. Carrington’s, from which 
she was soon to go forth a bride—Birdic 
avowedly to return to her mothér, seally to 
journey to Tri ton. 

Brenda parted from her at Waterloo. They 
had agreed it was better, in case of cross- 
questioning, she should not know her friend's 
last movements, 

When she was out of sight Birdie tock a 
cab to Vistoria-station, thence one train to 
Keneington, and another foOlapham Janchion; 
and having thus, as she fondly hoped, — 
all clue to her destination, she finally reached 
Dring by the “ afternoon train,” and was con- 
veyed to Triggington in Jos Sanders’ cart, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Bastu. Dekwext sat in his. own bungalow 
awailtitig for the arrival of the English mail— 
not that he expected any particular pleasure 
from his corresponderiée. Since ee lester tell- 
ing him of his young wife's death he had been 
rane indifferent Yo all that happeried in 

ngland. 

Hehad loved Benteipe Monkton posite. 
and he had been trae to her in thought and 
word ; but fate had been cruélly hard on the 
two young Iovérs. 

Basil’s mother stopped the note the. girl- 
wife wrote to her husband iti Scotland, 
him of her sister Jane's death, and begging 
him to send her bis address in India, 

‘The Honontable Mrs, Derwent was selfish 
fo the cors. She intended her son to remain 
single, or marty for wealth. 

The pretty grey envelope, with its ty 
feminine writing, arcuzed her suspicions. She 
opened fi, rékd the letter, and condidéring it 
dangerous threw it into the fire, 

Oddly enough, her conduct resembled Matis 
Monkton’s in something besides its treachesy. 
Like that astute spinster, the inference she 
drew from Birdie’s note was that the two 
tilts young people were engaged—not 
married. 

So his wife's letter rever reached Basil. 
From the momen? he parted frotn her in Lon- 
don he heard nothing of her till he received 
the cold, formal note in which Maria &n- 
nounced her death. 

He never doubtéd this statement. He kiiew 
that scatlet fever had attacked one member 
th fantily, and that his darling had taken the 
disease on retarning to the infected house 
seemed to him quite fensible. a 

Besides, if Birdie had been alive she woul 
never hive left him in ignorance of her fate. 
His letters, being sent nnder cover to B 
Dale, surely reacted her. . 

He mourned for her very trnly. His was 
not & shallow nature, Tt doemed to him that 
with Birdie he lost not ouly his life's love, bat 
all spur to ambition, He really did not _ 
very much what happened to him now, an 
wad quite content to remain in India for a0 





indefinite time at three hundreda-year. | 
The sadness which marked his thoughts 
showed a little in hig fetters, and the Honour- 
alle Mra. Derwent had rather repented of het 
indifference, J 

Ste had had a severe ilTness since Basil lett 
England, and perhaps is softened her heart 
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and reminded her ‘how lonely life was without 


ae now important letters came! Basil 
turned them over in astonishment. One from 
his mother, and another from a astray friend, 
generally represented the extent of his corres- 
ence; but now there were actually foar 
i. and one of them had a deep black 
at's thoughts flewto his mother. Conld 
it be that the cold days of early spring bad 
been fatal to her enfeebled frame 1! 
He read the black-edged letter before any of 


the others—read it twice through from begin. | 


ning to end before he in the least realised its 
meaning. 
“My pEAR Basiu,— 

*‘ Heaven has taken my children to 
itself, anf Iamalonely man. Come homeas 
soon as you possibly can, and take your right- 
tul place as heir of Elsington. 

‘* Your affectionate uncle, 
“ Puewtey,”’ 


Basil could ‘hardly understand it even then. 
He knew, of course, that his father’s elder 
brother was the Earl of Fernley ; but Mrz. 
Derwent had never managed to get on with 
her hasband’s family, and had quarrelled with 
them all before she was left a widow. 

Basil had always understood Lord Fernley 
possessed several children, some of them 
grown-up and married. He had never in his 
life cast a thought to inheriting the title or 


estates. 

The nexs letter was more businesslike, It 
was from the Fernley lawyér, and told him 
that Lord Eleingham and his Tittle. son were 
killed in a railway accident, and that within 
a month his only brother died of inflammation 
of thelungs, caught while attendingthe double 


Three daughters were now Lord Fernley’s 
only children, and the entail extluding females 
they could inherit nothing but: their father’s 

property. : 

Theother letters were merely friendly con- 
gratulations. There was nothing from _his 
mother except a newspaper, with the record of 
Charles Derwent’s death underlined. 

Each of the letters urged ‘his immediate 
return to England, as a matter of courte; 
the lawyer even intimated that his bankers 
had instructed their branch at Bombay to 
place two hundred pounds to Mr. Basil Der- 
Went's credit. 

could hardly believe it was true, 
felt neither joy nor elation—nothing bat a 
real sympathy with the bereaved father, and 
& kind of dull, stony despair that for him 
Prosperity had come too late. 

Money smooths most difficulties. Basil 
Tetigned his appointment at once, but 
expressed his willingness to remain at his post 
until his sucvessor. arrived. 


Accordingly a cable was sent home requesting | 


4 suitable man bhould be sent out ; and in six 
Weeks from the time of receiving his unole’s 
letter Basil sailed for England. 

_He was only jast in time. Lord Fernley 

long enough to receive his heir’s assur- 
ance that he would oarry out some improve- 
Ments the old man had at heart, and play a 
"s part to his three cousins, as well as 

to the widowed Lady Hleingham. 
hen there was another funeral from Eleing- 
ia Towers, and the ex. Government olerk was 

Earl of Fernley. 

No one could question the generosity of the 
new peer, He kept on all his uncle’s old ser. 
Vants, He offered the Dower Houre to Lad 
Elsingham for her life. He was kind an 
cordial to his consins, even to one of them 
who had married against her father’s wish, 
and was rather snubbed by her eisters. He 


fulfilled every expectation that could possibly | 


be formed of him. 
€won golden opinions on every side; and 
then, baving taken his seat in the House of 
8, he went. down to Hilsingham Towers, 
apparently intending to make the grand old 


Place his head. quarters, sal 





| 


| ba terribly lonely in 





He | 


Mre. Derwent was with him—only.for the 
summer months, as she-took eare.to inform 
everyone. She hated the country.in winter ; 
and now that Basil was rich, of course he 
wonld provide her with a house in London. 

“Do you mean to desert me aiterly, 
mother?" he asked, one day, when.she told 
him of her wishes. “ Don’t you think I shall 

this rambling old 
place ? 

“ You must marry, Basil. You are the head 
of the famlly now, and you owe it tojyour 
name,” 

Basil shook his head. 

“I believe there are some Derwents left. 
My uncle said we had some remote cousins 


in Yorkshire, They will have to keep up|. 


the family honour! I shall never marry, 
mother !”’ 
‘* Basil, you are jesting! "’ 


‘‘T am in sober earnest, mother. I don't 


| think I shall change my mind.” 


‘You are nothing but. boy.” 

“ T am five-and-twenty.” 

“‘ And ‘when did you take this prepos- 
terous fancy about neveromarrying, pray?” 

“ Very soon after I reached India.” 

The time passed, Mrs, Derwent’ tried to 
believe he had been mistaken ; but she soon 
noticed he waa completely changed fromthe 
gsy. high spisited Basil ee abroad. 

This, Basil was always quiet grave. He 
did not mope or shut himeelf up from sosiety. 
He took his part in all the functions whieh 
came to him as the tichest nobleman in the 
county ; but there was # tinge of sadness’in 
all he did, and his mother began to‘ask Herself 
anxiously whether she had been too prudent 
for him, and, by suppressing that girlish 
oe and wrecked the happiness ‘of her son's 


“ET ean’t make you ont, Badil,” she said 
one day inaneggtisved tone, “I am sure 
when you came to me in Scotland you were 
‘ag ambitious as possible. You seemed to long 
to make meney; now you are richer than any- 
one in the county you don’t séem to Value 
your wealth.” 

‘‘ Times are changed, mother! When I was 
with you in Scotland I had an Object in s¢ek- 
ing wealth.” 

‘* What was it?” 

You wouldn’t understand,” aid Basil, 
quietly. ‘ We should only differ.” 

“I am not stupider than other péople,” 
returned his nother, sharply. “I ‘sappos 
you were in love with some girl, and she jilted 
you? Weil, she'll:be.sorty enough now.” 

“Hash!” oried Basil, almost sternly. 
‘* You don’t understand. I had better tell 
you the bare facts, and then we will never 
speak of it again. She was my wife—and 
she died |” 

‘* Your wifer” 

‘* We loved each other, and she had not a 
happy home. I thought it would make the 
futare easier if we were married before I left 
Eogland. Ther as ray wife she could come 
to me ~ India if I were unable to return to 

er.” 
““Who was she? A shop-girl?” 
**Mother! She was the youngest child of 
Sir Lionel Monkton, and as good as she was 
beautifal,’’ 

“You will never forgive me, Basil; but 
I can't keep it back! A letter came from 
her while you were with me in Scdtland, and 
I—burnt it.” ° 

** Mother!” 

“How could I tell she was your wife and 
Lady Monkton’s daughter?’ demanded Mra. 
Derwent, in an aggrieved fone. * Her letter 
was signed, ‘ Your own Lirzie, and she spoke 
of not being able to mee? you because her 
mother could not spare her. I thought, of 
cotirse, it was some passing flirtation, and that 
if you did not meet before you went to India 
you would soon forget her.’ 

“T am not good at forgetting, mother. 
What must she have thought of me for 
leaving that letter unanswered? She may 


have .gone to her gzave doubting me, poor 
darling !”’ 

‘‘ When did you hear of -her death?" 

‘‘ Her sister wrote, I fancy Miss Monkton 
was & very peculiar woman. She seeried 
angry at our marriage, and asked, as the only 
favour I could do the family, that I would 
never try to make her acquaintance. My ‘wife 
died, perhaps ey me and I catmot even 
visit her grave! I + think many men 
make such shipwreck of their happiness as I 
have done.of mine.” 

Mrs, Derwent was touched. 

‘You surely could write. to Lady Monkton 

and ask where your wife was buried, Basil ? 
No one could object to that.” 
“T have wronged her twiea; first by steal- 
ing her "a love, and. then by/leaving 
my wife to die alene. I feck, mether, the 
Monktons deserve at least that I should re- 
Ps their wish that I would not intrude on 
t _"? 

‘“‘ Had she. no other friends?" asked Mev. 
Derwent, her sympathy arouded atlas, 

“Qnly one: A young girl who was with 
herand Lady Monkton at Lipp2t's Eat asa 
kind of hamble cempanion. Brenda-Dale was 
in our confidence. She dressed my Garling 
for our wedding. I doubt not:she Gressed’her 
for the grave.” 

‘* Basil, you ought not to taik:like thtis.’’ 

“T daresay it sounds unnatural,” he>ans 
swered, bitterly. ‘A year ago I wat pteriand 
obsoure, and with no chance of » jienmy be- 
yond what I earned... Now J am a wedlthy 
nobleman ; Fay mother, I woald go: badk 40 
poverty gl , sbankfally, if*by co doing: my 
Birdie might be given back to me.’’ 

Poor Mrs,:Derwent knew not how #0 dom- 
fort him. It seemed to her that Biusii’s love 
was stronger than death, and that: in the 
present Harl’s time there-would be no gentle 
wife, no. merry children at Hisiegkam, for 
she felt her son’s heart was (busied inchis fret 
love's grave. : 


CHAPTER V. 

It was November. Tho. village: mystery 
still inhabited the school-heuse of Teiggington >; 
and in nite of the-teague. formed against-her: 
by Miss Moorervand she-ladies as the Vicarage; 
she seemed likely. to continue to do #0, for 
though this quartet cordially detested -her 
none of them were.sohool-managers, 

That distinguished office was ahared. by the 
Vicar, | Moore, ‘and « certain Dr. 
Barnes, who studied economy more than any~ 
thing else. 

The Vicar-was tco charitable, the, Colonel 
too chivalrous to dismiss- Brenda Dale isimply 
because she was beautifal and fziendlexs ; 
while, when her foes tried to gst thée-ear of 
Dr. Barnes, he always met theta with the 
jreply that be was beund to eontider the 
_ interests: of the ohildren, and to work the 
/Bohool as cheaply as it could ~be dope 
| effeetually, and + in all his experienec -he 

had mever seen so good a teacher as ‘Miss 
, Dale, who would beeontent with forty pounds 
| &- Year, 

The children fairly idolised: their teacher. 
The parents, except such ae were infinéenced 
,by the Miss Thorpes, all expreseed) their 
| satiefaction. Old Mre. Drake, the lady- 
bountifal of Triggington, took a Maney to 
Miss Dale, and invited her to tea; and, :in 
spite of the cabal against -her, Birdie’s ilife 
‘might have beem happy but for two things. 
: She could never forget Basil Detwent, ahd her 
conscience smote her for: living under a: fake 
name, i aha 

She was ten times more content 'thén she 
would have been with her mother and Maria 
at Maida Vale. She knew she did goed, useffil 
work, and her days were so fully oecipiell 
that she went to bed tired out. 

Mrs. Carrington bad. sent the piano and 





; Other nick-nacks which the friends bad saved 


money for during that long stay s+ Bodine. 
mouth; and so Birdie had pretty things for 
her eyes to rest on, but—. 
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Once, and once only, she had seen her friend 

when, at Mrs. Oarrington’s eager request, the 

schoolmistress had met her at a junc- 

tion between their respective homes, and spent 
an hour or two together. 

Birdie learned then that her mother and 
Maria had taken her disappearance with 

* calmness, their one desire being that 
should not reach the ears of the family 
lawyer, Mr. Ogle. 

Dr. Carrington believed, from their anx'ety 
on this head, they must be receiving money 
under Sir Lionel’s will on account of Birdie’s 
maintenance, which would be withheld if it 
transpired she was not under their care. 

One more opinion of herhasband’s the happy 
young wife tried to impress on her friend. 
John thought Birdie’s position ought to be 
settled beyond a doubt. If she would only tell 
him the name of the church where she was 
married, and authority to act in her name, he 
would go to Lippet’s End and see Mr. Glyn. 
That gentleman would certainly know whether 
his late pupil went to India, or his address if 
he fend w:.~ in England. 

“For your own sake, dear,” pleaded the 
true Brenda, “you ought to know whether 
" are wife or not. Think of the fatare, 

f you learned to love anyone you might break 
his heart if it transpired you were bound to 
Mr. Derwent!” 

Bat the fictitious Brenda only shook her 


head. 

“I shall never love anyone else. I know 
De. Oarrington means all kindness, bat I 
couldn't let anyone go making inquiries about 
Basil. It would seem like doubting him.” 

“ Bat you do doubt him, dear |” 

Birdie’s tears fell beneath her veil. 

“I know that he is not what I thought him, 
bat I believe he loved me once, and I can 
never forget how happy I was when we were 
together. If he has wronged me, Brenda, he 


80 things are equal!” 
oe = you like Triggington, dear ?”’ 
“a es."’ 


** And the people! Are they kind?"’ 

“The Vicar and the other school-managers 
are very kind, but the young ladies hate me! 
They are always trying to ‘keep me in my 
place.’ And do you know, Brenda, I am rather 
wicked. I think it amuses me!” 

She returned to Triggington by the “after. 
noon train.” But this time Jos Sanders and 
his cart were not in attendance. 

Birdie was thin rather ruefully she 
should have to walk from the station, which, 
on the wet, muddy afternoon, was not 
pleasant, when Colone! Moore came up to her. 

“My is here, Mies Dale. I hope 
you will let it drop you at the School House.” 

No thought of harm came to the poor little 
school mistress. 

Colonel Moore was quite as old as Jos— 
— older, even. If she might ride téte.2. 
téte with one, why not with the other ? 

She stepped into the brongham without an 
idea she was outraging the feelings of Mrs. 
Grundy, and the Colonel behaved precisely as 
though she had been one of his sister's guests 
he was escorting home. 

He talked to her of the weather, the coming 
Christmas, and other local matters, He never 
said a word that could remind her that she 
Was young and beautifal—and he knew it— 
only, as he helped her out at her own door, 
he said, quietly,— 

“3 am so glad you have been taking a little 
holiday, You lead far too dull a life in this 
little village, Mies Dale!” 

A very simple matter the being driven three 
miles on a muddy road when she was tired. 
— little guessed all that was to come of 


Toe next day, as she came ont of Sanday 

» & little note was put into her hand by 

one of Mrs. Drake's servants. It was a mere 

line, begging her to come to tea, as the writer 
particularly wished to see her. 

**My dear,” said Mrs. Drake, kindly, when 

they were alone, and Birdie had taken off her 


wraps, “I want to speak to you. I aman old 
woman, and you are very young, so you 
mustn't be offended.”’ 

The schoolmistress blushed. 

*“T couldn't be offended, dear Mrs. Drake 
you are so kind. Bat have I done anything 
wrong, that yoa look so grave?" 

“*T don’t believe you have, but this place is 
ahotbed of gossip. Do you know the report 
the Miss Thorpes have set about, that you 
went to London for the day, yesterday, with 
Colonel Moore, and came home in hia 
brongham ?"’ 

Birdie opened her eyes. 

‘I went about twenty miles down the line 
to meet a friend. I stayed with her nearly 
two honrs, and then came back. I never set 
eyes on Colonel Moore till I was leaving the 
station. I was thinking how very muddy the 
lanes looked, when he offered me a seat in 
his carriage. Oaght I to have refased ?” 

Mra. Drake looked relieved. 

“ You were quite right to accept, but I am 
glad the other report was false. I am very 
fond of Geoffrey Moore, and my opinion of 
him would have changed if I had known he 
brought gossip on you.” 

Birdie looked into the kind old lady's face 
with a strange regret. 

“ Why do they all hate me so?" she asked, 
passionately. Re I oo —— the Miss 
Thorpes; they have a y , and a kiod 
father. Why should they try to drive me 
from my humble cottage, where I earn my 
bread at least honestly ?"’ 

‘' My dear,” said Mrs. Drake, simply, “ do 
you never look in the glass?” 

** Yes, bas-——” 

* If you were ugly, or even merely plain, 
the Vicar’s daughters would be your warm 
admirers, If you were valgar or common they 
would think you just suited to your sphere 
Aa it is, they object to you, in the first place, 
because you have the most beautifal face in 
the neighbourhood; and in the second, because 
they thiok it presumptuous of a national 
sohoolmistress to be more refined and grace- 
fal than themselves,” 

Brenda looked up with troubled eyes. 

“Tam afcaid, if you are right, Mre. Drake, 
they will never be content until I have lefs 
Triggington.”’ 

The old lady nodded, 

“ Has it ever strack you, my dear, that 
Triggington is not quite an earthly paradise; 
and that, with your accomplishments, you 
might do better than remain a village school. 
mistress?” 

‘*I bave no ambition,” said Brenda, sadly, 
“‘and I dread strangers. I have been here 
long enough to grow used to the place and the 
children, and I dread the thought of a change. 
Do you think I am bound to give up my situa. 
tion because the Miss Thorpes dislike me?”’ 

* Not for that reason only——" 

‘‘ And are there any others?” 

Mrs Drake looked at her shrewdly. 

“My dear child, when four spitefal women 
have resolved to do an unkind thing they 
generally succeed in doing it. I have taken a 
great fancy to you, and if you left the village 
I should miss your sweet face; bat I would 
rather you went away of you: own free will, 
to—as the phrase goes—better yourself, than 
that you waited until the Vicar’s daughters 
got their own way, and you left, as it were, 
under a cloud.” 

The tears were in Bcenda’s eyes. Mrs, 
Drake suddenly stooped and kissed her. 

*T won'task your history, my dear, because 
I think you have a right to your own secrets. 
I feel sure there is some bitter memory in 
your life which made you tarn your back on 
your own friends, and come to teach our little 

rustios. 

“ Now, the Vicar ia a good, kind man, bat 
given to blandera, He is too jast to be infia. 


encep by his girls’ prejadices; bat he thinks 
if only he could enlighten them as to your real 
history they would be sorry for their mistake, 
and treat you better. 





me that a friend of his waa intimate with Lady 
Monkton, and he intended to call on this 
friend the next time he went to London, and 
get her to introduce bim to your late employer, 
Good, easy man, be knows the psople hers 
delight in titles. He thought if he could but 
coms back andj assure everyone Miss Dulg 
stood high in Lady Monkton’s favour, all 
rumours would die out.” 

Birdie was white as marble. 

‘* He must not go!" she whispered hoarsel y, 
‘On! Mrs. Drake, don’t despise me; bat if 
Mr. Thorpe goes to Lady Monkton abont mg 
I mast leave Triggington before he returng," 

‘* Beoause you are not Brenda Dale atall, bat 
one of Lady Monkton’s daaghtera!" said Mra, 
Drake, quickly. ‘I have known it for some 
weeks now.” 

“Who told you?” 

‘Do not tremble so, my dear. I am not 
going tobetray you. No one told me; butI 
atudy the first column of the Times, and I read 
about a week after you came here of a Brenda 
Dale's marriage with Dc. Carrington, I heard 
from a friend of mine that the said Brenda had 
been a humble companion in Lady Monkton’s 
family. Long agol knew Sir Lionel, and I 
traced a resemblance to him in your features, 
My dear little friend, is the breach between 
you and yoar family irreparable? Won't you 
you be persuaded by me, and go home fo your 
mother?’ 

**T cannot!” 

*‘And you wish to remain as Brenda Dale? 
You mean to continue teaching?” 

“T must!" 

“ Then, my dear, I know of jast the post to 
auit you. My niece, Lady Elsingham, needs a 
governess for her two little girls. She hag had 
terrible sorrows this year. Hor husband and 
little gon were killed in a railway accident. 
From an idolised wife, with the prospect of a 
coronet and great weath, she became a widow 
but slenderly provided for. I am sure you 
will like Sybil; and I can answer for it that 
she will not object to your beauty and refine. 
ment.’’ 

* Bat if the Vioar oalls on Lady Monk- 
ton?" 

“* He will not call when once you have left 
Triggington. Let me tell Mr. Thorpe to- 
morrow that you resign the school at Christmas 
to go and live with Lady Elsingham. You 
may depend upon it you will have no more 
trouble!’’ 

Brenda thanked her warmly. 

‘*My dear, you are welcomes, Whatisan 
old woman good for if she cannot smooth the 
path of girls like you. If you want to do me 
a service, Miss Dale, you will come up on 
Tuesday evening with your music, I have & 
young gentleman coming to dinner, and I have 
no idea wyb. — him!” 

“ Sarel iss Thorpe——" 

“wy don’t like either of the three well enough 
to introduce them to Lord Fernley, my dear; 
he ia coming at my request. I am going to 
make my will, and bequeath what I oan to 
Sybil and her children. As the head of their 
father’s family, I want the Earl to be trastes 
to the little maids. He ie only five-and 
twenty, but I hear golden reports of him 
every where.” 





CHAPTER VI. 

‘‘ Brenpa Date!” said Lord Fernley, gravely, 
when Mrs, Drake told him the name of the 
young lady whom she had gelected as govéer- 
ness to hia little cousins. ‘* Do you know she 
is connected with the saddest episode of my 
life. When I last saw her she lived wish the 
Monktons, and—and I loved Birdie Monckton 
better than life itself.’’ 

A faint glimmering of the truth came 10 
Mrs. Drake. She resolved to keep back from 
him that her protéyée was not Lady Monkton 6 
bumble me bat one of her daughters. 
She said, gravely,— 

“Then I wend you have not told her 6. 





** He came to gee me yesterday, and he told 


I can imagine few young ladies who wo! 
refuse to be Countess of Fernley.’ 
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«She died about a year ago. I have been splendid ceremony at St. George's, Hanover- | ment have been ahead of you in securing thas 


srying to find Mics Dale, hoping to hear from 
ber the particulars of my Birdie’s last ill- 
nvirs. Drake felt puzzled. He spoke a0 oon- 
fidently, and yet, in that long talk on Sunday, 
had not the little schoolmistress confessed that 
she was, in deed and in truth, Birdie Monk. 


2 
a I think,” said the old lady, in a strangely 
gentle tone, “it would be pleasanter for you 
and Miss Dale to meet alone. She has pro- 
mised to come up to sing to us this evening, 
put there is no reason why you need not call 
on her first. She is free any time after four 
Ié was about half-past five when Lord 
Fernley reached the little cottage. No answer 
came to hia tap, so he lifted the latch and 
entered. The sounds of a piano guided him 
to the litile sitting-room, and there his hexrt 
seemed to stand still. This was the home of 
the village schoolmistress, Brenda Dale; and 
yet, there before him in the firelight, he saw 
a grey-robed girl, with his wife’s sweet face. 
started at the sound of his entrance, 
and tarned to see who had broken in upon 
her solitude. For one instant they looked 
into each other's eyee—husband and wife, 
though strangers yet! The next, Basil had 
thrown hie arm around the slight figure, and 
gathered it to his heart. 
“My darling, they told me you were dead !"” 
“They said you had another wife,”’ sobbed 
Birdie, “and that I could never be aught to 


“ And you believed them, sweetheart ? ” 

“Oh, Basil, what could I think when you 
left my poor little letter unanswered, and 
never once wrote to me from India?” 

“TI never had your letter, Birdie, and I 
wrote from India by every mail until I had a 
letter from Miss Monkton, saying that her 
sister was dead, and begging me not to molest 
her sorrowing family.” 

“Maria wrote that? She must have opened 

letters, and striven to part us!” said 


“T guessed, from the wording of her note, 
¢ she thought we were only lovers, not wed- 
husband and wife. And now, sweetheart, 
tell me, who made you — «phe not free 


Vaan seeee: 908)" eee il. 
Birdie told him all, and he understood the 
Strange labyrinth of mistakes that had parted 


“It was a fellow pupil at Glyn’s,” he said, 
gravely,‘ Bob Appleby. He looked the oldest 
of us all; but he was only nineteen, though he 
had contrived to put that halter round his 
neck. Birdie, don's you want to know what 
has brought me back to England?" 

Bhe clung to him a little closer. 

“I don't think I mind, Basil, eo that you 
are here, and that you belong to me.” 

“To you, and you only, jealous little girl. 
And now, when will you be ready to come 
home? I don't like the Countess of Fernley 
teaching the rustica of Triggington.” 

was 80 much to explain on each side, 

such & great deal to say and hear, that Mrs. 

Drake was kept waiting balf-an hour for her 

dinner; bat the sight of her guest's beaming 

quite atoned to her for this, and she 

found the suspense, caused by the presence of 
servants, far more trying. 

Bat at last butler and footman had departed, 
and Basil turned to his hostess with a smile. 

“You must try and find Lady Elsingham 
another governess please, Mra. Draka, for I 
Cannot spare my wife!” 

* _ * - > 

Triggington never heard quite all the story. 
Lord Fernley, on the advice of his lawyer, 
Pleaded with Beatrice to let him marry her 
Over again. They were man and wife truly, 
he told her; but to avoid a nine days’ wonder 
and much gossip, he thought they had better 
Plight their troth again, and after mach demur 

© consented. 

Mrs. Derwent, old Mrs. Drake, Dr. Carring- 


equare, wad unnecessary; bat the world at 
large is content to know that Lord Fernley 
married the youngest Miss Monkton, and 
loved her long before he came into hia title. 
A cruel chance—so the story runs—parted 
the two lovers; and Miss Monkton, dropping 
her name and rank, went to teach in a village 
school, because she could not bear to live in 
luxury without her lover. 
The three Miss Thorpes have quite for- 
gotten their old animosity, and always declare 
that in the days of her disguise they were 
Lady Fernley's bosom friends. 
OF course Maria Monkton's fraud and its 
motive transpired; but Beatrice treated her 
mother and sister better far than they 
deserved. With ber husband's consent she 
settled five thousand a-year on them for their 
joint lives, and assured them of what they 
prized leas—her fall and free forgiveness. 
Triggington school still flourishes, and now 
boasts a proper trained mistress, who is ugly 
enough to satisfy even the Miss Thorpes. Her 
cookery class meets in the room where Birdie's 
piano used to stand. 
Misa Stubbs is a worthy young woman, and 
a splendid teacher ; but she will never be so 
pular with the children as was the sweet- 
is girl whom Jos Sanders drove from 
Dring station that blazing sammer afternoon, 
and who was for so long ‘Tue YicLace 
Mystery.” 
[THE END.] 








A THANKSGIVING SURPRISE. 


=~} 


Tae brief autumn day was drawing to a 
close; the last level beams of the saffron. 
tinted sunset were peeping through the plate- 
glass casements of the great onable shop, 
and Bessie Brown, tortnred with a splitting 
headache and wearied with the incessant buzz 
of questioning voices, D pare both her hands 
over her f , and asked herself. 

a six i never come? Will these 
people never go ?"’ 

The shop walker came up. 

‘‘ Miss Brown," said he, sharply, ‘‘ what 
ails you to-day? I have heard more than 
one complaint. It is simple inattention? or 
don’t you care whether you retain your posi- 
tion here or not?" 

Bessie looked piteously up. 

‘*My head aches so!” said she. ‘“ Bat I 
didn’t know. What can I do, please?”’ 

‘Here's a lady asking for Suede-coloured 
gloves, and you've taken out the box of 
blacks,’ said Mr. Sims, impatiently. ‘ Really, 
this won’t do!” 

Bessie murmured & word or two of apology, 
substituted the colours for the blacks, and 
set herself to be as attentive as possibie. 

Headache or no headache, it behoved her 
to give satisfaction. She had not only her- 
self to support, but the ailing mother, whose 
board she paid at a cousin’s farmhouse in the 
country. To her every shilling meant its fall 
worth, and when she saw girl. customers of 
her own age scattering the contents of their 
purses with reckless disregard, she could but 
wonder. 

Bat when the crowd of shoppers had ebbed 
and flowed itself away, and the much- 
betumbled and becrumpled ‘stock’ was 
replaced in boxes and on shelves, and the 
gitls were departing, Bessie came to Mr. 
Time's desk. 

‘* Well?” he said, impatiently, biting the 
bandle of his pen, as he glanced up from the 
big book before him. 

‘‘Mr, Tims,” faltered she. ‘‘ I haven't had 
any vacation this year. Can I have a week 
at the New Year?” 

Mr. Tims frowned, 

** You had the chance in August,” said he. 
* No, we oaia’t spare you at New Year, Miss 





ton and his protty wife were aware that the 


Brown. Thres of the girls in your depart- 


time, and, as you must know, we are exira 
busy at this time of year.” 

“* I couldn’t goin Augaat,” said Bessie. 
She did not to tell the superintendent 
that she had lent her salary for the month of 
August to another girl, to pay for a sea- 
coast trip for her consumptive sister, that the 
sister had died, and that May Ciare had never 
been able to repay the indebtedness. 

How true is it that “it is the poor who 
are good to the poor! ’’ 

**Couldn’t I possibly——” 

**No, you couldn'’s!'’ said Mr. Tims, and 
turned to his big books as if the case were 
closed, 

Bessie Brown went quietly home to the 
solitary hall bedroom that she shared with a 
hollow-eyed tailoress, whose cough kept her 
awake half the night. 

They mado themselves a cup of fabulously 
weak tea, and nibbled at bread-and-butter. 

They sat with shawle around them, and left 
the door into the hall open, in hopes that 
some current of warmth from the downstairs 
rooms might set their way. 

‘Qh, here's @ letter for you, which I'd 
nearly forgotten!” said Miss Jeasop. “It got 


slipped under the bread plate.” 
Bessie o it and read it eagerly. Then 
her head dropped on her hands; she burst 


into tears. 

‘No bad news, I hope,” said her friend, 
who was mending the worsted gloves which 
had so often been mended before. 

No,” said Bessie. ‘' Nothing but what I 
might have expected. The old house is sold 
—to somebody Scotland! " 

** But it hasn’s been really yours for a long 
while, has it?” said Miss Jessop. 

“Well, nol" Bessie admitted, “Bat as 
long as Mr. Bell owned it there was some 
chance of our buying it back. When I first 
came to London, you know, I was sure I could 
gell the novel I had written and rebuild the 
family fortunes, I fancied it was only a 
matter of a year or two. Now I know what 
nonsense it was. No matter. I’m young, 
and tolerably strong. Bat it'll come hard on 
mother—poor mother !—who has kept hoping 
all her time for things that never came. 
I've got to write to her, now, that I can't be 
ae — for the New Year. They won't spare 
me ” 

Miss Jessop shrugged her thin shoulders, 

“ Well,” a she, ‘‘ what you haven't got 
you can’t miss. I never had a New Year 
holiday!" 

Bessie did not answer. She was thinking 
of the red November gun, the aromatic scent 
of dead leaves, the sound of church bells 
chiming across the froaty fields, the sme!l of 
burning beech logs on the old stone hearth. 

And all that night long, when poor Mies 
Jessop slept-and coughed by turns, Bessie 
— lay awake and thought about the New 

ear. 

She was unusually quiet and dejected the 
nex4 day. 

Mr. Tims frowned a little. 

‘We want our girls to be spry and smiling,” 
said he, ‘Tie castomers don’t like to see & 
death’s head.and-bones behind the counter!” 

So Bessie tried to look cheerfal, while all 
the time she was askizz herself,— 

“‘ How could H Bell break his promise 
to me? How could he let his father sell the 
old home, when he told me I should have the 
refusal of it? Of course, I couldn't buy it ; 
but the blow wouldn’t have coms so sudden if 
I had known beforehand.” 

Miss Jessop was fall of a new plan when 
Bessie came home that night. 

“‘ Bessie,” said she, ‘you felt bad about 
losing your holiday. Let’s have a little one of 
our owe. Arhicken won't cost much—poultry 
is always cheap if you wait until the night 
before a holiday. And Mra, Letts will let us 
cook it in her oven, and we could have a few 
roast chestnuts and two red apples, and a 
cranberry tart from the baker’s, It won't 





cost so much if we join together.” 
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‘“B abit wouldn't be w rexl: Naw Vewe;'’ said 
Bessie, shaking ber head, withva wad entile. 

Just then the posfman's ‘knock sounded in 
the hall beléw. a 

Down flew Bevis; antl réturnéed with 
another letter, directed this time im a stiff 


* Open it, Kitty)’ saidebe: ‘ I oan’t) Hither 
mother’s sick or—ot sird’s dead!” 

“Neither one nor the other,” said Kilty 
Jessop, who had made haste to break the weal. 
“ Shall I read it to you?” 


« Dzar Bessre,—Come.aver at fhe New Yéar, 
and bring your friend Miss Jessop with you, 
Do not fail. It is to. be a surprise to your 
mother. So no more at present, 

“From. your cousin, 
“ Many Angtex.” 


Bessie yrew red and white, 

* Ob, but-I can't!’ seid she 

“ Oh, but you mrwst!" said Miss Jessop. 

“ Whee will Mr. Tims say 2?” 

“Wheat he pleases. Ob, Bessie; we are 
such slaves all our life dong, da let us have one" 
fred moment, aud risk the dom re quence 

The dimples-came into Besdie's theek. 

‘We will!” ssid’ehe. 

It was a stomny sunset that brooded, in its 
red maguificence; over the valley that night; 
and as Bessie and Miss Jessop stepped off the 
train it seemed as if it. were but yesterday slic 
had left tzem, 

Mrv. Anstey wae at the station, rabiound 
and shors-bdeathdd #% éver. 

“ Pherew ttap outside,” saidshe. “ Waitw 
spell, girls, till thet¢rain’é# gomeby. Thehorée 
he's frightt ned w little.” 

‘Bat what doyod watit'ota trap?” sid 
Bessie.. “It. fen't-a quarter of a nile to your 
house; Gousim Mary !"’ 

“We ain’$4-goia’ thete! ’ seid Mra. Anstey) 
‘* Your ma, she’s moved,” 

- Moved ! Oh; Mary; ware I haven't a 
able tobe very regalar in’ the: payments 0 
late,’ said Bdssie,® suddéreuffocstion conring 
into her throat; “tut turely*-surely you 
haveu’t let thent take Ktr to the worktonse 2?” 

“ Well; Igaeds tet!’’ ssid Mrs, Anstey: 
‘‘ Get intowhe trap. Wotrllete 1” 

Harry Bellwasdtiving: Bessiavicwed him ' 
sternly, searcely #éturmmivg hifine® 

‘*You are not vexed with me, Bessie'?” 
said be, 

‘You herve broken your word,” said she, in 
& low voide, while Mrs, Anstey pointed oat 
the various places of interest to Kitty Jessop 
‘You did iswut of spite; becduse—Decduse I 
wouldn't—marry you.” 

“I may be a: pretty mean ota; Bessie,” 
sdid he; “ but [ din’é aw mean ad all that, 
Get up; Bonny t”" with a lash Across'the old’ 
red Horse's tat ‘buek. 

And they drove’ along in silence, until—— 

“top!” otie® Bessie. ‘‘ Here's the old 
Stop, Harry, and let me have one look 
. Amdcthere are lights i the window! 
Look, Kitty, there’s the window where I usé@ 
to peep out winter nighta‘and watdl for'Santa 
Claus’s conting. Thete’s the big’ fiat vidtie 

y jack-ttraws, and thie’ 
apple-tres, where red gi werd ptéw: 
And, oy Kiety?t aur I’ dreaming? res 
mother coming Out"te the gate to tice ‘foe, 
just ay shesiwewysdid. Drive on) Harty f I— 
I think ory rein muet be ote z:”’ 

“I guee® we won't drive dn’ sid Hatry 
Bell, alfgtiting and deliberately tyffg the 
sorrel hiorse’to ‘whe post. ‘ Your briin’d’ af 
right, Bessie. Is is your movhér; and yoti'te 
cotnin’ bome #ywin; jaet like you'always dia, 
The house's your mother’s, Bewsié; I devi 
it*oler. I*bought it of faviter with the'prifits 
I made in the Dahgley' mine. I ever fete 
quite setiefied wbout that foreotosuré busihedy, 
and this iv whet I oalf the restitution 
nowr éy\'” 

“ Bat,” o ie® Bessie, “th: ofd farnitore— 
the déar; tam oléck and the high-toppei 
cohairs——_” 

“ I managed MI thet,” said’ Harry, aimply. 





‘‘T soxto' planned to have ital dovetailed in 
by New Yent's Day. Yon see, Bedvis, | know 
right wéll you'dén’t love the ; bit for alf that, 
no one cai stop mie from lovitig you and work- 
ing to make you'happy. I oduldn’s tohow 
stand the idea of your bein’ shut up in tliat 
big city shop like a bifd in a cage. Go in, 
Bessie, Don't you see your mother taftin’ 
fot you?” 

‘*Bat—but you'll cotte ahd sped New 
Yeat'’s Day with us to-morrow, Harty?” fal- 
tered Bessie; still lingering out undér the lilao 
bushes, although her hand was tightly ofAspsd 
in her mother's, 

“ Doyou want mie 40; Bewsie?””’ 

“Yeu; Edo.” 

“ Thew Tl come!” 

Back to the ofa hearth ran Bessie. The 
farafliar’ cricket still chirped’ betwéett its 
stonés ; the Ketife sang the sime sleepy’ ture! 
over the fire, 

“ Ob; mother, mother,” she gasped; “ how 

fam! Oh, how can we'ever pay Harry 
Belt back?” 

Pho Kittle; Diack-rébed widow mmilka av she’ 
took a pan of hot biscuit od of tte oven’ aad 
serthe sitatning teapot farther bauk on the 
Btove, 

“Dhere’'s only ohe way, datghter, that T 
kniow'of,’ said ‘die. “You've sieered at honest’ 
Harry ‘até Inughed'at him'all these years; bab 
now—’’ 

** Now,” said Kitty Jessop, turning Besvie 
around so that she’ é@uld' look fall into her 
eyes—‘' now she loves him. I can see it in 
her eyes. Ab; Mra: Brown; time has taught 
her more lessons than one!” 

And Mrs. Anstey, singeing the pinfeathers 
off w fat yonnyturkdy ih the back Kitchen, 
mused to herself,— 

“Well, I shouldn’s wonder if that tangle 
oamré straigh® artér all. Me and Anstey’ got 
engaged on New Year's Day. It always wag 
@ lacy time.” 


a tnt 


FACETIZA. 


Ir is & peculiarity of hotel salads that they 
are always better dédorated than they taste. 

IuercuNiovs young men admire virtue, 
They always trade: with tailors whu are dis- 
tinguished for creditable acts. 

A woman may not be able to‘fiand her posket, 
but she never has it-filled with letters she bas 
forgotten to mail, 

His Paaven Martine —Wifé: ‘ Did you go 
to prayer. meeting last night? ” Hasband: 
‘*Yes/’ Wife: “ How did you come'out?” 

‘Tank |” oried Porisonby, “she oah’t say a 
word. Why, I talked to her half an-hour last 
night, and ste néver opened her niouth— 
except to yawn!” 

Sxinritxt: “ What would you say if Iasked 
you'to take # drinkat my expénse? ” Oldboy: 
we say anything. I'd just simply 

%.”" 

Waar brought the wrinkles in that man's 
face, papa?” “Care.” “Oh! What brought 
the wrinkles in bis coat, papa?” ‘‘ Want of 
care.” “Oh!” 

Tae tendency of the fashionable woman ot 
to-day to rapidity of life is very pronounced. 
“ Phen follows a mist, a weeping rain; and 
life.ia never the same again.” 

Jupen; ‘ Tien your husband hag'ill-tréated 
you?" Witness: “No, your woréhip.’”’ 
‘What? Did he not bite off ont of your 





ea) cars?” “No, your worship ; I did if myself.” 


Tomy : ‘Marhinsy owh't'you fell ms a new 
fairy story?"’ Mrs, Figg: “I don't’ know 
any new ones, Tomity. Maybe your father 
wilf tell me sOnie when he comer in to night.” 

Tue fan that a man has in watching. a 
woman sharpen a pencil is only eqaalled. by 
the gniet antusement the woman experiences 
while thé man is cnd¢avouring to thread a 


| needle 


“Jonx, I wish you didn’t have’ td take go 
matty different Kinds of médicineg 1” « < 
wite ?"” «’Oause, then I wonldn’t have to pit 
up all my catsup indifferent kinds of bottles?” 

Con, Vercer: “ Why fo you look #6 down. 
outt? Lost aay ttiugt " Judge Peterby - 
“Not exactly. In fact, when I think of it, if 
is a relative géin. You see, there's a new-kid 
in the house.” 

Mas, Oxprvrse: ‘' Yes, I called on 
Newcomer to-day, I think I'm going ras 4 
her. She took me atonoce into her confidence,” 
Mra. Pneumonia; “Did she? Now tell me 
how it’s farnished, I’m dying to know,” 

A Fussy hotel — = a compelled the 
porter to move his luggage frequently ahd 
needlessly, remarked that he always liked i] 
have hia trunk under his eyes. “ You should 
have been bora am elephant," was the reply," 

A necENTiIné English father Has yavt signiy 
fied hie desire for reconviliation with the’ 
family prodigal by the following curt onble- 
gram: ‘' Mr,——, Sydney, Australia. That 
veal sptewd is rexdy whichever you are.” 

Jmsy: “I called upon Miss Guinévere 
Bogys last night. I arm afraid I’ve hurt her 
niother's feelings?” Bibby: “Why so? Did 
she say anything?’’ Jibby: “Oh no! She’ 
only pouréd a pail of water on me from the 
upper window.” 

“IT never was as sleepy in my life ai I was 
last night, but I had te stay awake on nty feet 
till mofoing, Bat I had one grim. satietec. 
tidn, at least; I wasn’t alone.” ‘ Who wad 
the other victim or victims?" ‘‘The baby; 
he didn't sleep a widk, either.” 

Otp Lapxy (to butcher): ‘Meat is so dear ~ 
now I can hardly afford to bay any.”’ Butcher; 
‘‘ Perhaps you had better turn vegetarian, 
mam,” Old Lady: ‘A vegetarian! No, 
indeed, I was born and brought up a Baptist, 
and it's t00 late to change my religion now.” 

Tracer: “ Thomas, yOu are not paying 
attention! Whydo you smile?" Thomas: 
‘I was jast thinking about something: 
Teacher: “ Well, please bear in mind that #f 
you want to-think you have got to do it ont- 
side.of this sehoolhouge.”’ 

& Mrxvzsota husband gave the slarm tha? 
hia wife had’ mystetiously disappetred and 
400 people tuthed out'to search for her. After 
eighteen hours’ of search she was found in 
her own bed, whers sh had retired to sully 
because her husband said the potatoes weren't 
done enough. 

“Now, madam,’ aid the brio-a-brac dexter, 
‘there is an élégavit bYonzé vase in genoa’ 
repoas:é work. The nautical soéte on tht# 
side represents’ ‘Jonah and the Whalé.’” “ft 
only see the whale; where’s Jotah 7” “Yor 
note that distention near the tail?” “ Yea. 
** Well, that’s Jonah.” 

Hx looked at her, took a. few steps forward, 
stopped, turned and gave her another look, 
She looked flattered, though pleased ; she 
blashed; she giggled. Thus encouraged, he 
said, ‘I beg pardon, but I think you have my 
utnbfella,” “Sir!” she soreeched, “how 
dare you insult a lady?” And she walked off 
with the umbrella. 

A one-Ltacep Yankee, named Kane, war 
pretty successful in bantering an Irishmen, 
when the latter asked him, “ How did you 
lose your leg?” “ Well,’ said Kane, ‘on 
examining my pedigree: I found there wae 
Irish blood in me, and conclading is bad 
setfled in that leg I had it cat off.” ‘“ By the 
powers,” said Pat, “it would have been ae 
batter thing if it had settled in your head. 

Mus. Hussy (a Harvard bride); ‘1s would 
be useless for me td disguise the fact, Bridget, 
that’ your ignorance of grammar is very 
matked, Let me try to correct you. For 
instance, does it sound right for moto 63y, 
“ Bridget, you've been a-settin’ in the drawim- 
room?” Bridget (ttankly); ‘ No, mwam, it 
don’t sound right; but I were oniy a sestin 
there the mather of a half-hour or 580 wid my 
consin Terence, who ig just over, I s'pose 
| that rant of a second girl tattled on me. 
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SOCIETY. 


aieiel 


A yoverzy that may in time superséde. the 
nse of matehes is the magico lamp, which, 
fitted with oil and caps, strikes and lights a 
witk by a pressure:of the thumb, 

Pray Paurtes Have for the time being ap- 
pasently eaperseded small dances and otuer 
semponatle entertainments in fashionable 
oizales. 

We have — so. long: ry high coilazs 
that.a ohange has came.in, and an attempt is 
now-being made.to wear only.a. thin pleating 
atéhethtoat, which is:out somewhat lew. 

Tak Queen has Hada copy of the Jowish 
purial service sent to her, as. she: expressed a 
wish to see if'after the death of Lady Rose. 
bery, and it has been placed in the Royal 
library. 

Tuy say that King Milan, the ex King of 
Servia, was very anxious to see the. Queen, 
but Her Majesty expressed herself . pretty 
plainly on the stibject, and réftised’ fo meet 
His ex-Majesty. 

A pveLicHTrvt invention for offildren is the 
box of “ Magic Lieaves,”’ apparently a: serics 
of clean white sheets of paper, with u pretty 
perder, When however, thay are lightly 
robbed with coloured. crayon pencils, a 
variety of remarkably good designs appear. 

Corpuroxy kas: become very popular for 
draperies and curtains, and is now made im 
all the new shades of blue, green, old.red: and 


It is, indeed, a well-known fact in 8s. 
Petersburg: that the health of the. Emperor ia 
sich as to give rite to the gravest anxiety, 
and many of the. reaent measstires which 
have cansed fuoch: widely-telé. discontent are 
attributed to the morbid condition of the 
Czar’s mind. 

Tur greatest relaxation of Kafrcr Wilhelm 
is the.time he spends with his. childyen, 
whese education he personally supervises. 
The Bmpresedévotes nearly the whete of her 
day to the care of the little Princas, who are 
Seren ee te Ceeis Indien an.recthon wisi all 

little troubles. 

Sour ladies in New York ate reported to Be 
contemplating the publishing of a daily news- 
paper for 1 It. the. project. comies. to 


anything it ‘will. be interesting to see ‘what: 


sort of jouriralistic wares wit! be provided: 

A new fad, evolved from. some. Yankee 
wonasn's active’brain, is the heart party. No 
one prétent’ contd be called heartless; for 
hearts, prevailed. The éablés. were hearts, 
the favours were hearts; and as: usual, the 
womher? wer al? lrear®, 

Unt qpite recently thejocoupants of apart- 
ments in Coutts. Palace could lend 
their quarters, in the event of their going 
away for & time; Now; however, no apsrt- 
thon, iti Be left, Pri for a dity, vere & 

permidsion having been obtained from 
the Irond-Ohemberinins © 

Wexotits that ff is saggésted ih a conten. 
porary: piand-€aning might: be practiced 
with advantuge by women: We'do not think 
the well:nesming'Iady who haw orfgthated tits: 
notion ig quite aware of the physical. sirain 
in the work, 

Firtgen keen and courageous Corsicang 
torn tHe Czkr's bodyguard. ey Kooom pay 
the Czar almost everywhere, sometimes in 

gtize, sometimes in uniform ; and@have'even 
to keep watch in thé imperial kitéhén, and 
Occasionally act as cooks. Three of them can 
hevér be donvinced that the wine has not 
been drugged, and they insist upon “ tasting” 
fresh bottles three or four times a.day. 

Now that the fiat of eight o'clock dinners 
seth likely to go forth, it id intérésting to 
ee ember that that was the hour at Court at 

© time of the Qaeen’s marriage, and that 

Prince Consort, accustomed to the still 
earlier hoars of the Fatherland, found bim- 
self even then yawning at ten o'oldvk: 





STATISTICS. 


_Bers can. fly 20 per cent. faster than 
Pigeons. 
' — are 347 female blackemiths in Eng: 
and, 

Our of something like 100,000 parcels sent 
through the Parcel Post every-day only two go 
astray. 

Tertn, & strangé article of commerce, were 
imported@.Iast year into this country to tlie 
value of £573;820. 

WE lore two pounds of water every 24 hours 
by perspiration, and the more we perspire the 
cooler we become. There aré 27,000,000 pores 
on.the sunface.of our bodies, whioh, if placed 
in a line, would extend 28 miles in leagtn. 





GEMS. 


Homan life has not # surer feiend, nor many 
times & greater enemy, than hope. 

Every man is a volame, if you know how to 
read him, 

Were man bat-constant, he were perfect ; 
that one error fills him with faults. 

In order tc love-mankind,; we must. not ex- 
pect too much from them. 

Tue true reply to the quéstion, is life worth 
living ia: It all depends on the kind of life 
you live. 

Never let a day pass without thinking 
seriously, if only fora moment, of death. It 
will rob it of more ‘than half its terrors. © 

WHEN you are: tight- you cannot be too radi- 
cal, and when you are wrong’ you cw#inot be 
too conservative. 

An old deacom used to pray: “ Lord, help 
us to see through ourselves.” We are fre- 
quently reminded of, this petition when per- 
sons of quick discernment in other directions 
show themselver wofully lacking in a know- 
ledge of their own flaws and faults of charaoc- 
ter. To see deep down into.one’s inner 
motives and anebitions makes us strong our- 
selves, and qualifies us better to bless the 
world. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Breaxrast Purrs.— Whites of five eggs, 
yolks of five eggs, one quart flour, salt. Beat 
yolks well, add. beaten whites. Mix with 
flour, and bake in gem-pana in quick oven. 

Vinecas Canpy.—Two cups of sugar, one- 
halt'acup of water; four teaspoonfais.of vine- 
gat; stir and mix thoroughly before puttie 
on the stove, end do not stir offen. Boil unti 
the syrup crackles in cold water, then pour 
into a shallow vir td cool, 

Lrrrim SHort Caxes.— Rab into &® pound of 
dty flour fohr oubves.of Batter, four ounces 
of white suger, Oneegg.and a spoon- 
fal ot two of thin cream; to make it into a 

ate, When mixed, put currants into one 
alf, and caraways iato the rest. Cut them 
ad beforé, and bakeon 

Baxep’ Arrpies.—Eoough sour apples to fill 
bakin#d@ish. Shgar, léniov; rtittiey: Pare 
applesand core (a very good “ corer’’’ is rade 
of an old dipper handle, the emallér end made 
sharp by fiting). Fill osntres with sugar, 
and squéeez® a little Iémon’ jdice upon it. 
Grate nutmeg lightly all over the apples; add 
water to moisten, And bake: 

A User aan of a = 
of géod béet dripping, 392 ctrrants w 
wena and tiviode ood & pinch of salt. Rub 
all these ingredients together, mix to a fairly 
stiff dough with water, roll out an inch thick, 
score the top with a knife, flour'a-hot-baking- 
sheet, slip the ¢ake on to it; and Deke i a 
quick oven fora quartér of an hour. Andthér* 
way is toeabstitute cream for the deippings 
In either case it is served hot. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux one part of the-world.in which nonative 
pipes and no native smokers have been found 
is Australia. 

Tue bed of Feather River in California, 
which bas been laid bare, is found te be richin 
gold. It,is thought that ten to fifteen million 
dollars’ worth may be taken out, 

To check the evil of usury; the muhictped 
couhcils of many small towns in Russia have 


loaned at a very low rate of interest. 

Tue submarine war-boat has led ta the fly: 
ing of balloons from war-ships. A balloon 
hovering over a ship; it is claimed, can detéct 
every movement of a submarine boat coming 
to the attack. 

Tue colonies are gradually taking a greater 
share of the food bill of Great Britain, Vic- 
tori is now sending batter to England, and 
an incoming mail steamer brings no less than 
eighty tons. 


show that parallel walls, whose tops are no 
more than 200 yards or so in width, and 
which are not more than:1,000 or 1,200 yatds 
apart, are plainly visible, 

Ramway svatisties show that.1o one’ car on 
a train is safer than another. Sometimes the 
last car is the only one to drop tlirough 4 
brige, and again the first.coach.elimbs-on the 
top of baggage car. Pay your fare,have faith, 
and take your chances, 

An ingenious Japanese drivgivt has dis- 
covered a process*by which wil hemp may be 
used for a fabric so closely reventbling silk in 
its Instre, pliability and lasting quality that 
the difference cannot eatily be detected. As 
the plant grows wild, the article oan be sold at: 
a much lower price than: silk. 

A coup wave ia tectinically destribed os “a 
fall of temperature in twenty-four hours of 
phases mage ty andrew of fiffy thousand 
square thé. tempsrature In. some. patts 
of thia area descending to thirty six Cegress.”' 
Between. 1880 and, 1990. no. less: than . six 
hundred and: ninety-one cold waves: were 
resoradéd in the United 8 tates. 


Park, out ié-dp into slips.an.iich and a quay. 
ter wide-and'two and a quarter incles long, 
and you will have rather less than tHe° not 
ber of railway tickets use@ inthis iéland dar- 
ing the last twetvemont®. Pof the slips end 
to end, and you will -haws. a. ribYou: that wilt 
reach. right round the world. 

Aut over Berlia are whet'ave called ‘‘ molke- 
rig,” or Milk stations. Inthe Basement of wh 
élegant block of buildings a few cows are Kepf. 
They are well fed and cared’fér; and furnish ex. 
osllent milk for the patrore‘ih the neighbote- 
hood, They water the cows instead .of- ihe 
re and it-is » better quality than most city 
toibk. 

Tun Japanese bstieve.jihat if an. acciftng 
happens at the launch of a vessel she is 
doomed 40 bad. fortane for the whole: of Her 
career, At Osaka lately a veseel capsized 
while being launched; stveral persdne “being 
drowned, and hér owters detet ad todestray 
hér at ondd eR liar «eg Pda 6tucdd 
a farther catasirophé. destruction. was: 
carried out by night with much ceremony, 

Ir M. Jamesen can de the Frenck 
authorities, it is prébable that before’ the 
centary ie ended we shall have-an observatory 
aa near the summit cf Mont Biano as it it 
possible to erect « habitable dwelling. That 
wilhput'the observatory on Bev Nevis quite 
into thie shade, and'¢vén the: Lick Observatory 
will be ih tlie geootid fark, M. Jariscen hav 
recently been up thé mountain, and has niade 
carefal-notes of the difficultiéy; bit gives & 
desitied opinion that itis possible+to catablish 





a étation on WHst is practically the ‘*vamasit ” 
of Mont Blanc—ot, at least, an éleévatior of 
15,000 fest-or more above the level of-the séa, 


= 


established pawn houses; ih whiely mioney’ if © 


Tar best. pictures so fartaken of the moon, 


Take a sheet of pasteboard as large as Hy d3~ 


== 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jzan.—The 2nd of October, 1841, was on a Saturday. 
J. T. (Poplar).—The Coldstream Guards is an infantry 
regiment. 


Lucxy.—Blatr Athol carried 8st. 101b. when he won 
the Derby in 1864. 

Tae Squiaz.—The cost of an auctioneer’s license is 
£10 per annum. 

Rars.—Lord Connemara has resigned the Governor- 
ship of Madras. 
mw the club is not registered it cannot be 

in the county court. 

R. W.—The Sarl of Lincoln isa title borne by the 

Duke of Newcastle. 


Apert H.—Yes, if the marriage took place since the 
beginning of 1883. 


* Tenence.—A boy or girl of the of fifteen be 
"Sader the Factories 


eee a 6 “young person," 


Taavetter.—The French hold the largest 
number of shares in the Suez but the largest 
individual shareholder is the British Government. 


vinisat Bre Shakepeare's“Midoummer” Night's 
b — FR jummer a 
Dream,” the character of Bottom the Weaver. 

Hetxx.—A sewing-maid is not expected to be a 
proficient dressmaker, but to be able to do the cutting 
and fitting of underoclothing. 

J. &.—Patrick and Peter are quite dissimilar; they 
have no connection. The first is probably French, the 
second is certainly Hebrew. 

Newman Nocos.—If your 
her own profit, and ind 
porty is not Mable for her 


wife carries on business for 
ently of you, your pro- 


cellars tn private dwelling if in injurious 
to health, shall be cleansed and aioe aliaave 
that is needfal. 

Baruimoc --When Mr. Gladstone first in 


of ground quassta 
effectual cure for craving, a teaspoonful being 
taken in water every time the craving Is felt. 


Desr.—1. An I O U {fs good for any amount, 2 A 
will, for which a form may be bought of any 
stationer for a few pence, would be necessary to protect 
your mother’s interest in the property. 

Gewrrat —All the Mabilities of the deceased will have 
to be met out of the estate; of the balance the widow 
‘will take £500, or one-third, and the rest will be equally 
divided amopg the children. 

Beitia.—lIf you mean widows of soldiers who were in 

but returned in safety to this country, 
there is no relief forthem. Bat widows of men killed 
in the Crimea should write to the secretary of the 
Patriotic Fand, 53, Charing-cross, London, 8. W. 


F. Browns.—You can write to any of the owners 
whose names you see at advertisements in the papers; 
but if yon desire to go as an apprentice writing will 
hardly serve yeur purpose. It is necessary to all, in 
order that you may be seen, and then a heavy premium 
or deposit is y demanded by the shipowner. 


Forp or It.—Mueh ts said, has been said, and will, 
doubtless, yet be said, against pork eating ; but the fact 
remains that tender, well-fattened and moderately 

& is an excellent artisle of feod for multitudes of 
people.” The denunotations against pork should be 
e 


lied at the growing of pork in filthy quarters with 
filthy foed, rather than against pork in general. 
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Gotp.—Durban is the nearest British port to all the j 
South African fields, although that does not mean ; 
that it is next door to them, they being, in fact, not far | 
short of 200 miles distant. S:ill, that is not counted 
much in South Afrisa, and it would not deter your hus- 
band from venturing his fortune in that direction. 


Corgecr —It seems impossible to avoid typographical 
errors en . There is an atory of the one perfect 
book ever ‘ted, after almost infinite pains had been 
taken to make it typographically correct. When it was 
finished the word “ book " was found on the first page 
printed with three o's. 
C. B. (Walworth).—We have not the information our- 
selves, nor are we able, we regret to say, to direct you 
source from which 


to any reliable 

desired facts. One thing, however, is certain, you must 
not think of g out on “spec” except you have 
good introduc as the law against unemployed 


Baropeans is very rigidly enforced. 
Onty A Boy.—An aguillette is a tagged point hang- 
from the shoulder upon the breast, in some military 
in Europe. Also a braid or cord worn from 
one shoulder across the breast; formerly used in the 
uniform of certain portions of the United States Army. | 
The word is pronounced as if spelled a-gil-let, the accent 
on the last syllable. 
Manrrtin.—The garotte is a mode of execution practised 
colonies. The criminal is 


THE CHEERFUL HEART. 


“Tux world is ever as we take it, 
And life, dear child, is what we make it.” 


Thus ¢ a grandma bent with care, 
To lit Mabel, flashed and fair. 

But Mabel took no heed that day 
Ot what she heard her grandma say. 


Years after when, no more a child, 
Her path tn life seemed dark and wild, 


Back to her heart the memory came 

Of the quaint utterance of the dame ; 
"The world, dear child, is as we take it, 
And life, be sure, is what we make it.” 


She cleared her brow, and smiling thought 
“Tis even as the good soul taught. 


And half my woes, thus quickly cured 
The other half may be endured. : 


No more her heart its shadow wore ; 
Bhe grew a little child once more. 


A little child in love and trust, 

She took the world (as we, too, must) 
In mood ; and lo! it grew 
Brights und trighter te hel view, 
Bhe made of life (as we, too, ehou)d) 
A joy, and lo! all things were good 


And fair to her, as in God's sight, 
When first ho said, ‘‘ Let there be light.” 


y 
by confectioners, there is no such thing as an artificial 
egg in existence, 


4 
1857, the town has severally liberally-endowed schools 
and charities, and a workingmen’s college. 

A. B.—An official list of the British Navy contairs 





the names of 57 sea-gcing armour-clad+, 183 coast-defence 
armour-clads, 17 deck- sea-service ships, 14 
partially deck- protected sea-service ships, or 111 armour- ' 
clad vessels, about 130 unprotected sea-service ships, | 
and 53 coast-defence unprotected ships. There js iu 
addition a large ficet of torpedo boats, troopships, and 
sailing ships employed in harbour and other service. | 


Lone Service —A youth under eighteen who re- | 
that he is over the | 
his false- 
being kept in the service. 
The War Office authorities decline to release those who 

joined the service in this way except on payment 
e customary £18 after three months, or £10 before 
period elapses. 


Eee 








Ix Do —-1l A t going to the 
x Doust.—l. A passen: olng to th th 
; ger going Batted States 


say, he must himself to one bot obviously 
carried for private use. 2. If the n hes teen Io as! 
it will be free of duty as part of your private 
luggage. Cy cers are very liberal towards 


of day, the new-born , and so meaning 

and year then da or sing, #0 8 “tose fuk 
newly born” is one which has burst the bud. It 
is a poetic description, and might as well to 
measure syrup with a tape- as confine to rigid 
exactitude in the choice of their phrases. 

Vers —Los is situated in a fertile 

picturesque plain watered by the Los Angeles Riven 


& 


Anniz.—The follo , les are proba’ 
of what pea ym mee 
entitled ‘' Old Superstitions ” :— 


i 


Worrrev.—The Journal of Health recommends as 
quite infailible the following remedy for curing the 
Gommnee’ ccighnn, ons heaping talons ster onal 
common sulphur, one : 
boothe cant ~4 pan Benny 9 three oo oa | we 

; or then 
Merata.’ ‘Molsten tho scalp with this 
a week, It is one of 
known. 


i 


! 


a small plot, or inclosure, occupying pert of a level 
space bet ween the brook Kedron and 4 foot of the 
mount, As now pointed out, it is sald to ‘correspond 
fm every perticuler with all conditions of the Srp" 
ture narr:tive, I¢ is about fifty paces squere, and 
enclosed by a wall of no great height, formed of rough 
loose stones. Eight very ancient olive trees now 

py enclosure, some of which sre very lerge 
size, and all exhibit symptoms of decay, clesrly d¢ 
noting their gr-at age.” 
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Tux Loxpow Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Aut Back Numsers, Parts and Voiumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 849, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post- 
tree, Eightpence. Also Vol. LV., bound in cloth, 48. 64. 


PF Avw Lerrers 70 BE ADDRESSED To THE HvITOR OF 
Tux Lonpon Reaper, 834, Strand, W.C. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected mand: 
scripts. 


jetor, at 384, Strand, 
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